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Labor Month in Review 


The June Review 


Economists are always concerned with 
the influence of shifts in the composi- 
tion of the statistical measures they ex- 
amine over time. For example, discus- 
sions about the potential effects of sub- 
stitution in fixed-weight price measures 
such as the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
have become widespread in recent 
months. Michael Lettau, Mark A. Low- 
enstein, and Aaron Cushner have ap- 
plied some of the same analyses of in- 
dex aggregation formulas that have 
helped define the substitution effect in 
the CPI to another BLS-produced index, 
the Employment Cost Index (EcI). In 
the case of the ECI, they conclude that, 
unlike the estimation of consumer price 
change, the estimation of compensation 
growth is not very sensitive to the 
choice of index formula. And, in con- 
trast to the results of most index num- 
ber analyses, the Paasche formula, 
which fixes weights based on current 
employment patterns, produces a 
slightly higher rate of change than the 
Lespeyres formula, which fixes weights 
based on employment patterns in the 
past. 

As a result, Lettau, Lowenstein, and 
Cushner conclude that applying stan- 
dard index number analysis to the ECI 
(and perhaps even to the CPI) must be 
done carefully. They note that changes 
in prices can be caused by changes in 
either demand or supply, but the stan- 
dard interpretation of index number sen- 
sitivity studies assumes implicitly that 
only one curve is shifting. In the case of 
the ECI, they note that changes in tech- 
nology and changes in product demand 
will both lead to changes in relative de- 
mand for labor and thus to changes in rela- 
tive wages. The wage changes, in turn, 
induce changes in the amount of labor 
supplied to the various industry-and-oc- 
cupation categories. The fact that the 
Paasche version of the ECI rises a bit 
more quickly than the Laspeyres version 
indicates that this effect more than off- 
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sets the standard demand substitution 
effect. 

William Luker and Donald Lyons 
examine the changing mix of employ- 
ment in research-intensive, high-tech 
industries from 1988 through .1996. 
During that time, high-technology in- 
dustry employment actually declined as 


a share of total employment, despite a —- 


net addition of about 400,000 jobs. As 
is so often the case, movements within 
the category were more dramatic than 
the change at the top side. While more 
than 1 million jobs were added to the 
total working in high-tech service estab- 
lishments, almost 600,000 were sub- 
tracted from high-tech manufacturing. 
Luker and Lyons also find some evi- 
dence that within the high-tech occupa- 
tions, there had been a shift towards em- 
ployment in those that have more to do 
with the production of services than the 
production of goods. 

Whenever there are significant 
changes in the structure of employment, 
there is a concomitant concern for em- 
ployment security. Thomas Nardone, 
Jonathan Veum, and Julie Yates outline 
the information the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has collected that can be used 
to analyze job security in the United 
States. 

Ana Aizcorbe and Martha Starr- 
McCluer examine data that confirm a 
shift toward leasing as a method of fi- 
nancing automobile ownership but cast 
some doubt on the commonly held view 
that liquidity constraints are an impor- 
tant motivation for leasing. As it turns 
out, most households that lease have rela- 
tively high levels of income and assets. 


1996 Klein Awards 


The trustees of the Lawrence R. Klein 
Fund recently announced their selections 
for the 1996 Lawrence R. Klein Awards 
for the best articles to appear in Monthly 
Labor Review. Anne E. Polivka of the 
Office of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics was honored for a series 


of three articles on contingent workers that 
appeared in the October issue. Michael H. 
Cimini was commended for his January 
article on labor-management bargaining, 
which was the culmination of a long an- 
nual series on that topic. 

The annual Lawrence R. Klein Award 
was first awarded in 1969 to encourage 
articles that exhibit originality of ideas or 
methods of analysis, adhere to the prin- 
ciples of scientific inquiry, and are well 
written. The 1996 Awards were an- 
nounced at the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
award ceremony last month. At thattime, 
the trustees also recognized the set of 
articles in the August issue on comput- 
ers and employment for providing in- 
sight into an important topic. 


Reader survey results 


Thanks to all of you who participated 
in the readers’ survey that was part of 
the October 1996 Review. Our bottom 
line score on how we compare to our 
competitors was about unchanged at 
3.92 on a scale of | to 5. We will con- 
tinue to work at improving the Review 
to earn more “best in class” ratings and 
fewer “about averages.” 

Judging from your comments on the 
survey and from the letters and tele- 
phone calls we have received, one fac- 
tor that held us back was our failure tc 
deliver the Review on a timely basis. 
The managers of the Review apologize 
to you for any inconvenience the late 
deliveries may have caused. We believe 
we will be able to maintain our sched- 
ules in the coming months. We are alsc 
working to develop more of the content 
you currently find most useful or have 
reported the greatest degree of interes! 
in seeing more of. 


The July Review 


Topics include education, unemploymen 
insurance, and industry studies of coa 
mining and general mechandise stores. 


EC] Methodology 


Michael K. Lettau, 
Mark A. 
Loewenstein, and 
Aaron Cushner 


Michael K. Lettau and 
Mark A. Loewenstein 
are economists, and 
Aaron T. Cushner is a 
computer programmer 
in the Compensation 
Research and Program 
Development Group, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Is the ECI sensitive to the method 


of aggregation? 


Research by BLS economists indicates that the ECI 

is not particularly sensitive to the methodology used 

in constructing the index; also, because changes in the price 

of labor can be due to shifts in supply, demand, or both, caution 
should be used when applying standard 


index number analysis to the ECI 


he Employment Cost Index (ECI), pub- 
lished quarterly by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS), measures changes 
in the price of labor—defined as total compensa- 
tion per employee hour worked. As a fixed- 
weight or Laspeyres index , the ECI controls for 
changes occurring over time in the industrial—oc- 
cupational composition of employment. The ECI 
is computed from survey data on compensation 


_ by occupation, collected from a sample of estab- 


lishments and occupations, weighted to represent 
the universe of establishments and occupations 
in the economy.' 

The cost to employers for employee compen- 
sation has two components: wages or salaries 
paid to employees, and the cost of all nonwage 
benefits. The wage and salary component of the 
ECI is represented by straight-time average hourly 
earings in an occupation, whether or not the 
employees are actually paid by the hour. 
Nonwage benefits, which account for about 30 
percent of total compensation costs, include such 
things as employer contributions to employees’ 
health and other insurance, pension plans, and 
Social Security, as well as paid vacations and sick 
leave, premium pay for overtime, and nonpro- 
duction bonuses. As with the wages portion of 
compensation, benefit cost data are converted to 
an hourly basis in the ECI. 


In computing the national ECI, the myriad 
wage quotes from the sample of individual jobs 
must somehow be aggregated into a single index 
number. This aggregation process involves two 
key steps. Each establishment surveyed for the 
ECI is placed within 1 of 73 two-digit SIC 
industries, and each surveyed job is placed within 
1 of 10 major occupation groups.’ Because all of 
the occupations are not represented in all of the 
industries, only 720 industry—occupation cells 
exist (as opposed to 730). Each job quote in the 
survey falls into exactly one of these cells. The 
first step in the aggregation process involves 
combining all of the job quotes within a given 
cell to obtain a cell average. The second step 
involves aggregating across the cell averages to 
obtain the ECI.? 

Another index produced by BLS using similar 
methodology to that used in the ECI is the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI). The CPI has received a 
great deal of attention recently concerning its al- 
leged upward bias. Because the two indexes are 
constructed similarly, some of the alleged prob- 
lems in the CPI also may exist in the ECI. This 
article examines the sensitivity of the ECI to the 
method of aggregation. 

There are two distinct aggregation issues. The 
first involves how the various job quotes within 
a given cell should be combined to obtain a cell 
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average. In light of recent work by Marshall Reinsdorf and 
Brent R. Moulton on the elementary aggregation of price 
quotations in the CPI, it seems prudent to evaluate the possible 
benefits of using geometric rather than arithmetic means to 
calculate the proportionate change in employee compensation 
each period. Indeed, the analysis in this article shows that, as 
with the CPI, ECI wage and benefit indexes constructed using 
geometric cell means tend to have lower growth rates than those 
using arithmetic means. In the case of the ECI, however, the 
difference in growth rates is negligible. z 

The second aggregation issue concerns the way that cell 
averages are aggregated to obtain the actual index. The ECI is 
obtained by taking the weighted sum of the proportionate 
changes in compensation costs for the various categories of 
labor, where the weight for each category is simply its share 
of total labor compensation. Thus, like the CPI, the ECI is a 
Laspeyres index: To check for a bias in the ECI resulting from 
the fact that it does not take into account employers’ ability to 
substitute toward labor that has become relatively less costly, 
this article compares three different indexes—fixed weight, 
current weight, and superlative—over the period from Sep- 
tember 1981 to December 1994. The results indicate that es- 
timates of changes in employee compensation over time are 
not very sensitive to the choice of index used. An additional 
finding is that standard index number analysis may not al- 
ways be adequate for analyzing the ECI (or even the CPI). 
Changes in the price of labor (or commodities) can be caused 
by shifts in demand, supply, or both. But the standard inter- 
pretation implicitly assumes that only one of these curves is 
shifting. 

The remainder of this article is organized as follows. The 
next section describes the current process by which individual 
job quotes are aggregated to obtain the ECI. The next two 
sections compare fixed weight, current weight, and superla- 
tive indexes. The analysis concludes by comparing geomet- 
ric and arithmetic means. 


Current calculation of the Ec! 


As noted above, the first step in calculating the ECT is to esti- 
mate the mean compensation for each category of labor, and 
the second is to aggregate the cell averages to obtain a final 
index. Because it is simpler to do so, we begin by discussing 
the second step in the process. The ECI is designed to indicate 
how the average compensation paid out by employers would 
have changed over time if the industrial-occupational com- 
position of employment had not changed from the base pe- 
riod. It is calculated as the weighted sum of the changes in 
compensation costs for all two-digit industry—major occupa- 
tion job cells, where the weighting factor for each cell is its 
share of total labor compensation in the base period. The em- 
ployment numbers used in the construction of the weights are 
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obtained from the Census of Population.* 

Now consider the first step in the calculation of the ECI, 
namely, the estimation of mean compensation for each of the 
industry—major occupation job cells. Although this step might 
seem straightforward at first glance, without a costly census, 
the compensation received by all workers cannot be directly 
measured. Thus, calculating the mean wages for the various 
estimating cells is partly a statistical estimation problem. This 
problem is complicated by the fact that one must estimate 
mean wages over a number of periods rather than at a single 
point in time. This is difficult because the ECI sample changes 
over time. After a job is initially surveyed, it remains in the 
ECI sample for 16 to 20 quarters, after which the job is de- 
leted from the sample and replaced by a new one. 

The simplest way to estimate the mean change in compen- 
sation for a category of labor between period 0 (the base pe- 
riod) and period t (the reference period) would be to compare 
the average compensation for that category in the reference 
period and in the base period. Because the ECI sample changes 
over time, however, this would involve comparing averages 
across jobs that may not be homogenous. Thus, the ECI takes 
a different approach. To start, the mean change in an estimat- 
ing cell’s compensation between period 0 and period 1 is es- 
timated as the ratio of the average compensation for that 
category’s jobs in period 1 to that in period 0.° To ensure that 
this estimate is not affected by changes in the sample, only 
those in the sample in both periods are used in the calcula- 
tion. A similar procedure is then used to calculate the mean 
change in compensation between periods 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 
and so on. The proportionate change in mean compensation 
from time 0 to t can then be calculated as the product of the 
individual per-period changes. 


Alternative index numbers 


Having reviewed the way that the ECI is presently calculated, 
we now turn to alternative formulas for aggregating the cell 
compensation relatives to obtain a single index number. Re- 
call that the ECI is calculated as the weighted sum of the com- 
pensation relatives for the various categories of labor, where 
the weight for a given category is simply that category’s share 
of total labor compensation in the base period. The CPI uses a 
similar weighting scheme. Specifically, the CPI is a weighted 
sum of price changes, where a particular component’s weight 
is equal to its share of total household spending in the base 
period. An index using this kind of weighting scheme is 
known as a Laspeyres index . The Laspeyres index is not with- 
out its problems. To see why, suppose that the price of a good 
rises relative to that of another good. Economic theory holds 
that utility-maximizing consumers would tend to purchase 
less of the first good, and more of the second. A Laspeyres 
price index, however, does not allow for this substitution ef- 


fect, and hence tends to overstate the increase in the cost of 
living.° Similarly, a Laspeyres compensation index may be ex- 
pected to overstate increases in the price of labor because it 
does not allow for the fact that employers may be able to sub- 
stitute one type of worker for another in response to changes 
in relative compensation. 

Other weighting schemes exist besides that used in the 
Laspeyres index. A Paasche index, for example, uses current 
period quantities to aggregate across the various price relatives.’ 
Thus, if the ECI were computed as a Paasche index, it would be 
' calculated as the weighted sum of the changes in compensation 
costs for all of the industry—occupation job cells, where the 
weighting factor for each cell is what that cell’s share of total 
compensation would have been in the base period had employ- 
ers purchased current period inputs in the base period. 

While it is not clear on purely theoretical grounds whether 
the Laspeyres or Paasche index is preferable, something can 
be said about the potential biases in the two indexes. Other 
things remaining equal,’ if the cost of employing one type of 
labor rises relative to that of another type, employers will tend 
to substitute in favor of the less costly type of labor. Thus, by 
ignoring this substitution effect, the Laspeyres index will tend 
to overstate employers’ labor cost in the reference period, 
while the Paasche index will tend to overstate employers’ la- 
bor cost in the base year.’ 

Because the Laspeyres index tends to overstate increases in 
labor costs, and the Paasche index tends to understate them, it 
might seem sensible to take an average of the two indexes. In 
fact, the Fisher ideal index does precisely that, being simply a 
geometric average of the Laspeyres and Paasche indexes. The 
T6rnquist index—which is simply a weighted geometric mean 
of the price relatives, where the weights are the average shares 
of spending on the various inputs in the two years—is yet an- 
other appealing type of index. Not only are the Fisher ideal 
and Tornquist indexes intuitively appealing, they also have 
some desirable theoretical properties. For this reason, Diewert 
calls these indexes superlative.'° 

One last type of index that requires some discussion is the 
chained index. The chained Laspeyres index is constructed by 
chaining together the series of one-period Laspeyres indexes, 
each of which has a different base and thus uses different weights. 
The chained Paasche, chained Fisher ideal, and chained Térmquist 
indexes are all defined similarly. A chained index has the advan- 
tage that no single period is singled out to play an asymmetric 
role. Consequently, chaining tends to reduce the discrepancy be- 
tween the Paasche and Laspeyres indexes. 


Comparing alternative index numbers 


We now consider how the various indexes compare in prac- 
tice. For convenience, only indexes for private industry em- 
ployment are computed. To focus on the effects of the differ- 


ent index number formulas, all of the calculations use the 
same official estimates for the cell means. 

The available data make it possible to compute the al- 
ternative index numbers from September 1981 to Decem- 


: ber 1994. One practical difficulty in calculating the vari- 


ous indexes is that one needs employment counts for every 
category of labor in every quarter. (The exception is the 
Laspeyres index, for which these counts are required only 
for the base period.) Because the Census of Population only 
collects employment counts every 10 years, the quarterly 
employment counts are estimated using industry employ- 
ment counts from the BLS Current Employment Statistics 
program in conjunction with the ECI sample weights.'! The 
same method for constructing current weights is used in 
the official calculation of the Employer Cost for Employee 
Compensation each March. 

Two further complications, though minor, should be 
noted. First, although the ECI is a fixed-weight or Laspeyres 
index, the weights are revised periodically. For the period 
through March 1986, ECI weights are constructed using em- 
ployment counts from the 1970 Census of Population. Cost 
changes beyond March 1986 are measured using 1980 
weights.'? The official index in periods after March 1986 
thus chains together the index in March 1986 with the av- 
erage change in the cost of compensation between March 
1986 and the reference period (using 1980 weights in the 
latter period). 

The second complication to note is that the ECI cell defini- 
tions have undergone some minor changes over time. For the 
present analysis, it is necessary to aggregate across some cells 
to obtain consistency over time. The effect of these changes 
turns out to be minor, however, as the indexes calculated here 
are nearly identical to the published indexes. 

Table 1 presents quarterly Laspeyres, Paasche, Fisher 
ideal, and Tornquist indexes for total compensation. As ex- 
pected, the Fisher ideal and Térnquist indexes lie between 
the Laspeyres and Paasche indexes. Contrary to initial ex- 
pectations, however, the Paasche index appears to yield 
higher estimates of the increase in the cost of compensation 
than does the Laspeyres index.'? There is a plausible expla- 
nation for this. 

In arguing that the Laspeyres index should be higher than 
the Paasche index, it was implicitly assumed that changes in 
relative wages were the only cause of changes over time in 
employers’ relative demands for the various types of labor. 
However, there are two other factors that may affect em- 
ployers’ relative labor demands. First, technological change 
may be non-neutral, in that worker productivity may grow 
at different rates in different industries and occupations. 
Second, the relative demands for the products of the various 
industries may change over time. If one type of labor 
becomes more productive relative to a second type, then 
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Table 1. | Total compensation indexes, September 1981 to December 1994 


[September 1981=100] 


ne Index 
uarter 
: 
Laspeyres Paasche Fisher Tdrnquist 
—— neers 
1981: 
September ............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
December ..........-..- 102.1 102.1 102.1 102.1 
103.4 103.4 103.4 103.4 — 
105.0 105.1 105.0 105.0 
106.9 107.1 107.0 107.0 
108.2 108.5 108.3 108.3 
110.2 110.5 110.3 110.3 
diide6 111.9 111.8 111.8 
113.1 113.3 113.2 113.2 
114.2 114.5 114.4 114.4 
116.1 116.5 116.3 116.3 
June 117.4 117.7 RW) 117.5 
September es 118.6 118.8 118.7 118.7 
December ............-. 119.9 120.2 120.1 120.1 
1985: 
Marchicaec.tesgecr. 121.3 WNT 121.5 121.5 
JUNG Heeeereetcrs 122.5 122.7 122.6 122.7 
September .. 124.0 124.4 124.2 124.2 
December 124.5 125.0 124.8 124.8 
1986: 
March.......... 125.9 126.6 126.2 126.3 
JUNO Ss sasecceonte 126.9 127.7 127.3 127.4 
September .. 127.7 127.8 127.8 127.8 
December 128.5 128.6 128.5 128.5 
1987: 
March... 129.6 129.9 129.8 129.8 
June ........ 130.8 131.0 130.9 130.9 
September .. as 132.0 132.3 132.1 132.2 
December .............- 133.1 133.4 133.2 133.2 
1988: 
March... 135.1 135.8 135.4 135.5 
JUDO evcteecacs 136.7 137.2 136.9 136.9 
September .. vot 138.2 138.8 138.5 138.5 
December ............-- 139.3 139.7 139.5 139.5 
1989: 
March... 141.2 141.6 141.4 141.3 
UNO ies. nase 142.6 143.2 142.9 142.9 
September .. £55 144.6 145.2 144.9 144.8 
December .............- 146.0 146.7 146.3 146.3 
1990: 
Maveniernsets caer 148.2 149.3 148.7 148.7 
June eee ee 150.2 151.1 150.6 150.6 
September ............. 151.6 152.7 152.2 152.1 
December .............. 152.7 153.9 153.3 153.3 
1991: 
March kc santanactsces 154.7 156.4 155.6 155.5 
WONG Siccrascerecceennest vos 156.5 158.0 157.3 157.2 
September ............. 158.2 161.0 159.6 159.8 
December ............+- 159.4 162.2 160.8 161.0 
1992: 
March 161.4 164.4 162.9 163.1 
June 162.8 165.7 164.2 164.5 
September 164.0 166.8 165.4 165.6 
December 165.4 168.2 166.8 167.0 
1993: 
MaVGhirtceccectaesctecties 167.7 170.6 169.1 169.3 
UNA ee 169.2 172.3 170.7 171.0 
September 170.4 173.6 172.0 172.3 
December 171.6 174.8 173.2 173.4 
1994: 
Marchi os iia or 173.0 176.6 174.8 175.0 
IAG cancetes ence yartansee 174.5 177.3 175.9 176.2 
September .... 177.3 177.6 
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employers will demand relatively more 
workers of the first type and relatively 
fewer workers of the second type. This 
will cause the compensation paid the 
first category of labor to rise relative to 
that paid the second category of labor, 
which in turn will induce a supply 
response, with the number of workers 
of the first type increasing, and the 
number of the second type falling. Thus, 
technological change will lead to a 
positive correlation between changes in 
relative wages and employment across 
sectors. By the same reasoning, changes 
in relative demands for the products of 
the various industries also will lead to a 
positive correlation between changes in 
relative wages and employment across 
sectors.'* This will cause the Paasche 
index to be higher than the Laspeyres 
index. 

Table 2 provides additional insight 
into the demand effect referred to 
above. For each of the major indus- 
trial divisions, the first column of the 
table indicates compensation in De- 
cember 1994 relative to that in Sep- 
tember 1981. The second column in- 
dicates the difference between an 
industry’s (average) December 1994 
Paasche weight and its (average) 
Laspeyres weight.'> Finally, the third 
column indicates each industry’s De- 
cember 1994 employment relative to 
its September 1981 employment. 
Note that the greatest growth in com- 
pensation occurred in the service in- 
dustries. Services also had very high 
employment growth. This is consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that an in- 
crease in the demand for the service 
industry’s output has caused an in- 
crease in relative compensation in the 
service industry, which in turn has in- 
duced a response in the amount of la- 
bor supplied. 

Perhaps the most important observa- 
tion to be made concerning table 1 is 
that the differences among the various 
indexes are quite small. The increase in 
the Laspeyres index from 100 in Sep- 
tember 1981 to 176.5 in December 


1994 corresponds to an average annual growth rate of 4.38 
percent. During the same period, the Paasche total compensa- 
tion index grew at an average annual rate of 4.5 percent. Thus, 
the average annual growth rate of the Paasche total compensa- 
tion index exceeds that of the Laspeyres index by only 0.12 
percent. Apparently, the substitution and demand effects largely 
offset each other, although there is no way of telling whether 
these effects individually are large or small. 

To complete the analysis, chained indexes are presented in 
table 3. Note that the same basic pattern found in table 1 is 
also found in table 3—the Paasche index yields slightly higher 
estimates of compensation growth than the Laspeyres index, 
and these two indexes bound the Fisher and Térnquist in- 
dexes. However, the difference between the chained Paasche 
and Laspeyres indexes is smaller than the difference between 
the unchained Paasche and Laspeyres indexes. This last re- 
sult should not be surprising because the weights of the 
chained Laspeyres index change over time, unlike those of 
the unchained Laspeyres index. 


Chained geometric cell means 


As discussed above, aggregating individual job quotes to ob- 
tain the ECI involves two key steps. The first step is to obtain 
cell means and the second step is to aggregate over the cell 
means to obtain a single index number. The previous section 
analyzed the sensitivity of the ECI to 
the method chosen to aggregate over 
the various industry—occupation cells. 


Moulton has recently calculated Laspeyres arithmetic and 
geometric mean indexes for the most important items in the 
cPI for the period June 1992 to June 1993.'’ (Spending on 
these goods and services accounts for 70 percent of spending 
on all CPI items.) While the arithmetic mean index exceeds 
the geometric mean index for every item, the difference be- 
tween the indexes varies greatly across the various goods and 
services, with the difference between the indexes being espe- 
cially large for goods that have highly variable prices. For 
example, the arithmetic and geometric mean indexes for fruits 
and vegetables differ by 3 percent and the indexes for 
women’s and girls’ apparel differ by 2.87 percent. For all 
items together, the arithmetic mean index exceeds the geo- 
metric mean index by half a percent. 

There are some unique features in the old CPI methodol- 
ogy that made the CPI especially sensitive to the use of geo- 
metric versus arithmetic means.'* These are not relevant to 
the EcI. However, following up on Moulton’s (1996) sugges- 
tion,'? one consideration that needs to be taken into account 
when choosing between an arithmetic and geometric mean is 
that the distribution of wages within a cell may be changing 
over time. This can cause the geometric and arithmetic means 
to diverge over time. Which one is preferable will depend on 
the actual form of the compensation distribution. As demon- 
strated by Michael K. Lettau, Mark A. Loewenstein, and 
Aaron Cushner,”° if the compensation within each cell is dis- 


Table 2. Relative compensation and employment growth by major industry 


This section focuses on the process by December 1994 total| Difference between | December 1994 
ich indivi j 2 Industr compensation divide Paasche and employment divided 
which individual job ee oie ager’ Li by September 1981 Laspeyres by September 1981 
gated to obtain cell means. total compensation weights employment 
Recall that the current quarter’s av- 
erage compensation for a given cat- BAITING ee satutetaccaptcnsaceentate ante cunals 1.61 -0.012 0.49 
egory of labor is estimated by chain- | Construction ...scc--ssscseeseeeeeeeees 1.68 —.008 1.13 
ing together the proportionate changes 
B 108 oe , 8 Manta Ctuning nenctt cares raseaecsecrseeas. 1.83 —.098 .89 
in average compensation for that cat- Durables .......... 1.82 ~-.064 85 
egory in all previous quarters, the pro- Nondurables ........... 1.83 -.034 .95 
portionate change in compensation in | Transportation and public utilities 1.68 —.013 1.14 
each previous quarter being calculated TANS POMALION | -.<<--0ncs<0n--e-e00snase 1.67 -.008 1.18 
P : q & on aa Public utilities ...........ccessssseesonee 1.75 —.005 .98 
as the ratio of mean compensation in 
that quarter to mean compensation in Wholesale and retail trade ......... 1.68 -.011 Wee 
= ; ‘ Wholesale trade ............:ceeee Li? -.009 1.14 
the prior quarter. Instead of using arith- | Retail trade ...aeesseesceesseeeene 1.64 -002 1.39 
metic means to calculate the propor- ; 
; : : | Finance, insurance, and 
tionate changes in compensation each | teal estate .cesssucsssssseseeenneeen 1.76 030 2.18 
uarter, one might use geometric Banking, savings and loan, 
q é g § and other credit agencies ..... 1.72 031 8.32 
means. MSUPANCOls ts cen ees ets 1.86 —.002 1.26 
Previous work has shown that Other finance, insurance, and 
f A , TOANOSIAIG Wen a eth swiee 1.69 .002 1.35 
chained Laspeyres price indexes 
which are themselves wei hted arith- SORVICOS cree cee crteereca psanacissosceces 2.03 i i 1.88 
( ij ; 8 Business Services .............:006 1.78 .061 3.42 
metic means) are subject to upward 
ee eee eS ——————EEE————EE ee 
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tributed log normally,” arithmetic [RR chained total compensation indexes, September 1981 to December 1994 
mean compensation for a cell will be 


growing more quickly (slowly) than 


geometric mean compensation for the oe 


[September 1981=100] 


cell if the variance of log compensa- Quarter 
tion is increasing (decreasing) over Late coarcee es Tomas 
time. Interestingly, the inequality lit- | 493. 
erature seems to indicate that the vari- September ............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
: : December ........++-+- 102.1 102.1 102.1 102.1 
ance of log compensation has been ris- 
ing in recent years, which suggests 103.4 ~ 103.4 103.4 103.4 
dit the wcdinneee tall lb 105.0 105.1 105.1 105.1 
at the arithmetic cell means will be 107.0 107.0 107.0 107.0 
growing more quickly than the geo- 108.3 108.3 108.3 108.3 
. 22 
metric cell means. 110.2 110.3 110.3 110.3 
Is the ECI sensitive to the use of Laban 111.7 111.7 111.7 
: F ; 113.2 113.2 113.2 113.2 
arithmetic versus geometric cell 114.4 114.4 114.4 114.4 
means? The available data make it | 1984: Be Ae pe ee fee 
possible to compute the alternative in- 117.6 117.6 117.6 1176 
dexes from March 1986 to December he ae ee ee 
1994. An analysis of the data indicates ; 
that the average within-cell variance 121.5 121.5 121.5 121.5 
: ; 422.7 122.6 122.6 122.6 
in log compensation grew at an annual 424.2 124.2 124.2 124.2 
rate of 0.9 percent from March 1986 124.8 124.8 124.8 124.8 
to December 1994. This translates 126.2 126.2 126.2 426.2 
into a small predicted difference in the 127.2 127.4 127.3 127.3 
September .. 128.0 128.2 128.1 128.1 
annual growth rate between the | pecember 128.8 128.9 128.9 128.9 
Laspeyres index based on arithmetic | 1987: 
ae Ce aacee Marchieecen at 2 130.1 130.3 130.2 130.2 
Si eh ethan ewe og ee Lies) hae? Ninemeee: 131.2 131.3 131.3 131.3 
on geometric means of 0.06 percent. pene et oe He Pe 132.6 
‘ 133. 133, 133. 133. 
The actual effect of calculating av- inact 44 ov : a 
erage compensation using geometric as March 135.6 135.8 135.7 135.7 
d rie b June 137.1 137.4 137.2 137.2 
GPPOSCOMOQKANEMDCUC TMieaneyean US eenenier 138.6 138.9 138.8 138.8 
seen in table 4. Column 1 of the table December 139.8 140.1 140.0 140.0 
; 1989: 
presents the index that results when one | Match ececcccscoe 141.6 141.9 141.8 141.8 
uses Laspeyres September 1981 em- ae ae Scenes We 143.6 143.4., bee 
: . : eptember ............. 145. 145.5 145.4 145. 
ployment weights and arithmetic cell | December... 146.6 146.9 146.8 146.8 
means. The index obtained when one ee , gan oe : a 
: . arc 149. 149. 149.1 149. 
uses Laspeyres weights and geometric | june a 150.9 151.3 181.1 181.1 
cell means appears in column 2. Ac- September ............. 152.5 152.9 152.7 152.7 
: ; December ........:++- : 153. ; ; 
cording to the table, the Laspeyres in- iene Jap ute eye pe 
dex calculated using arithmetic cell abe PRR ca sscon vee ee 156.0 155.8 155.8 
: linessente 157.3 157.7 157.5 157.5 
means increased by 39.8 percent from | September .. 159.0 159.5 159.2 159.2 
March 1986 to December 1994, while December 160.1 160.6 160.3 160.3 
the Laspeyres index constructed usin ie 
Per g Marchwierse tte 162.0 162.5 162.2 162.2 
geometric cell means increased by 39.4 de ag 163.4 164.0 163.7 163.7 
i ; eptember .. 164.6 165.2 164.9 164.9 
percent. Thus, the geometric mean in- | December 166.1 166.6 166.3 166.3 
dex does indeed grow at a slower rate ie * 
3 : i ah siete ssicsessd 168.2 168.7 168.4 168.4 
than the arithmetic mean index. How- | june 7 169.7 170.2 170.0 170.0 
ever, the difference in annual growth September 171.0 171.5 171.2 171.2 
: apis D 172. : D y 
rates is only 0.02 percent, which is even Berar P Mie: ids shape 
smaller than the predicted difference of March sieeics.s eases eer, 174.2 174.0 174.0 
June ........ 174.8 175.3 175.1 175.0 
0.06 percent. For completeness, the | September... 176.2 176.7 176.4 176.4 
Paasche index has also been calculated December ...........:.- 176.9 177.4 177.2 177.2 
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iele¥.68 Total compensation indexes, 1986-94 


[March 1986=100] 


pensation growth is not very sensitive 


Index 


Laspeyres 


Quarter 
Arithmetic Geometric Arithmetic 
cell means cell means cell means 


AGBG?s Sesrasacerseres.es 
Mayol eerie casa: 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RICO a crteceeceeccececvoss 100.8 100.7 100.8 
September ............. 101.5 101.5 101.5 
December .............. 102.2 102.1 102.1 
HOB (ince Setsneteceasarenss 
Marcha. ss. sot 103.2 102.9 103.1 
JUNG LNevscteccoseenches 103.9 103.8 104.0 
September ............. 104.9 104.7 105.0 
December .............. 105.7 105.6 105.9 
TOSS: tee dk 
Marchi... tikeccac. 107.2 107.3 107.6 
VUNG 22a seee hs Sare 108.5 108.5 108.8 
September ............. 109.6 109.6 110.1 
December .............. 110.7 110.6 111.0 
iio ke ait San ele ae 
MAIC crccnccertaenceon. 112.1 112.0 112.4 
VUNG terrence nee 113.4 1131 113.8 
September ............. 114.8 114.5 115.4 
December .............. 115.9 115.6 116.5 
990: e.csiscrerantesareees 
March..... nen 117.4 118.4 
June .£ 119.2 119.0 119.9 
September .... 120.4 120.2 121.1 
December ..... 121.3 121.0 122.0 
499 Wes sc sony 
March 123.0 122.5 123.8 
June ..... 124.4 124.0 125.2 
September 125.7 125.3 126.7 
December ..... 126.6 126.2 127.7 
1992 Pisces, 
March 128.1 127.8 129.2 
June «2.605 129.0 128.8 130.2 
September .... 130.0 129.8 131.2 
December .. 130.9 130.7 1323 
WOO Sess ccvcahan . 
March. Re 132.6 132.3 133.8 
RSLIVG: coreccemestese cease aces 133.7 133.4 134.9 
September ............. 134.9 134.4 136.0 
December .............. 135.7 135.2 136.9 
kee ee ae ee 


using geometric cell means. As can be seen from columns 3 
and 4 of table 4, the Paasche arithmetic and geometric mean 
indexes grew by nearly identical amounts over the period.” 


THE RESULTS OF THIS STUDY INDICATE that the estimation of com- 


Footnotes 


to the choice of the index formula em- 
ployed. An additional finding is that 
one has to be careful in applying stan- 
Paasche dard index number analysis to the ECI 
Geometric or even the CPI. Changes in prices can 
“ness be caused by shifts in demand, supply, 
or both, but the standard interpretation 
presumes implicitly that only supply 
100.0 curves are shifting. Interpretation of 
boat the CPI is made more difficult if 
102.1 changes in income lead to changes in 
ine consumer demands, which in turn 
104.0 cause changes in relative output 
hos prices. Similarly, changes in labor de- 
mand will make the fixed-base EcI 
en somewhat difficult to interpret from 
110.4 the standpoint of standard index num- 
W414 ber analysis. Changes in technology 
112.5 and changes in the relative demands for 
Ae industries’ products will both lead to 
116.4 relative changes in the demand for la- 
ats bor, which will in turn lead to changes 
119.8 in relative wages. The changes in rela- 
Ha tive wages in turn induce shifts in the 
amounts of labor workers supply to the 
bee various industries. Indeed, the finding 
126.6 that the Paasche version of the ECI is 
127.6 actually slightly higher than the 
429.2 Laspeyres version indicates that this 
130.2 effect more than offsets the standard 
131.1 acu 
1321 substitution effect. The fact that the su- 
ae perlative indexes can accommodate a 
134.7 changing technology and output mix 
eu is an additional argument for their use 
j (although in the case of the EC! this ad- 
vantage may be offset by the fact that 
current employment counts must be 


partially estimated from the ECI 
sample weights and thus may suffer 
from measurement error).”* Intuitively, if the cost index is to 
accommodate a technology and output mix that is changing 
over time, then the expenditure weights must take into ac- 
count prices and quantities in both the base year and the cur- 
rent year. CO 
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providing them with estimates of current employment counts. They have 
also received helpful suggestions from Katharine Abraham, Anthony 


Barkume, Brent Moulton, Marshall Reinsdorf, John Ruser, and Kimberly 


Zieschang. 

' The EcI covers all establishments and occupations in both the private 
nonfarm and public sectors. As such, private sector coverage is limited to 
the private nonfarm economy, excluding private household workers. Public 
sector coverage includes employees of State and local governments, but ex- 
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cludes Federal workers. Finally, the self-employed, owner-managers, and 
unpaid family workers are excluded from coverage in the ECI. 


For a more complete description of the ECI, see BLS Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2414 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1992), ch. 8, “The 
Employment Cost Index.” Also, see the following two articles from the 
Monthly Labor Review: Victor Sheifer, “Employment Cost Index: a 
measure of change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 1975, pp. 3-12; and G. 
Donald Wood, “Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index,” 
May 1982, pp. 40-42. 


? Prior to March 1995, only nine major occupational groups were 
used. 


3 Note that an analogous procedure is used to calculate the cri. Specifi- 
cally, the goods and services that consumers purchase are classified into 
207 groups and urban areas are divided into 44 areas. The first step in 
constructing the cP! involves estimating the mean price of each of the 9,108 
(207*44) basic CPI components. The second step involves aggregating the 
basic components to obtain a single index number. For a more detailed 
description, see the following articles in the December 1993 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review: Dennis Fixler, “The Consumer Price Index: un- 
derlying concepts and caveats,” pp. 3-12; Brent R. Moulton, “Basic com- 
ponents of the cpI: estimation of price changes,” pp. 13-24; and Ana M. 
Aizcorbe and Patrick C. Jackman, “The commodity substitution effect in 
cpl data, 1982-91,” pp. 25-33. 


4 Beginning in March 1995, the employment numbers used for the 
weights are from the BLS Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) sur- 
vey, rather than the Census of Population. 


>The ECI sample weights indicate exactly how much weight should 
be given to each job quote. Once a job is surveyed, its sample weight is 
held fixed during the entire time that it remains in the sample. As a 
consequence, the sample weights in period ¢ will not strictly reflect cur- 
rent employment in period t. The importance of this consideration is 
limited, however, because 20 to 25 percent of the sample is replenished 
every year. 


° For a textbook discussion of the Laspeyres and Paashe indexes and 
the substitution effect, see John M. Barron, Mark A. Loewenstein, and 
Gerald J. Lynch, Macroeconomics (Reading, Addison—Wesley, 1988), 
pp. 34-9. See also Hal R. Varian, Intermediate Microeconomics, 3" ed. 
(New York, W.W. Norton and Company, 1993), pp. 129-33 (index num- 
bers) and pp. 136-41 (substitution effect). 

7 The Gross Domestic Product deflator is an example of a Paasche 
index. 

8 Of course, one of the things that could change is output. Scale will 
not affect relative factor demands if the aggregate production function is 
homothetic. Another thing that might change is technology. If techno- 
logical change is neutral, then it too will not affect relative factor de- 
mands. We return to this point below. 

° Aizcorbe and Jackman, in “Commodity substitution effect,” esti- 
mate that by ignoring the substitution effect, the CPI overstates the annual 
increase in the cost of living by about 0.2 percent during the 1982-91 
period. Marilyn E. Manser and Richard J. MacDonald, in “An Analysis 
of Substitution Bias in Measuring Inflation, 1959-85,” Econometrica, 
July 1988, pp. 909-30, obtain a similar result for the 1959-85 period. 
Analyzing the 1958-73 period, Steven D. Brathwait, in “Substitution Bias 
in the Laspeyres Price Index: An Analysis Using Estimated Cost-of-Liv- 
ing Indexes,” American Economic Review, March 1980, pp. 64-77, esti- 
mates an annual substitution effect of only 0.1 percent. As noted by 
Aizcorbe and Jackman, Braithwait’s smaller estimated effect probably 
results from using more-aggregate cells to construct the index. 

‘© For further discussion of this point, see W.E. Diewert, “Index Num- 
bers,” in The New Palgrave: A Dictionary of Economics (New York, 
MacMillan Press, 1987), pp. 767-79. Also, see the authors’ longer version 
of the present article, same title, Mimeo. (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1996). 
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1! The authors thank Al Schwenk, of the Office of Compensation and 
Working Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, for deriving the employ- 
ment estimations. 


? Tn March 1995, the EcI began using 1990 weights. For further discus- 
sion of the reweighting of the ECI, see Albert E. Schwenk, “Introducing new 
weights for the Employment Cost Index,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1985, 
pp. 22-27; and Albert E. Schwenk, “Introducing 1990 weights for the Em- 
ployment Cost Index,’ Compensation and Working Conditions, June 1995, 
pp.1-5. 

3 Bis also publishes separate indexes for wages and salaries and for 
benefits. The relative ordering of the Laspeyres, Paasche, and superlative 
indexes is the same for the separate indexes. 

'4 Note that the above arguments do not imply that there will be rela- 
tively greater employment growth in sectors with high wage /evels than in 
sectors with low wage levels. 


5 More precisely, the second column is the difference between the Paasche 
and Laspeyres weights that result when cells are defined only by major 
industry. 

'6 See F, G. Forsyth and R. F, Fowler, “The Theory and Practice of Chain 
Price Numbers,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, 1981, 
pp. 224-46; Bohdan J. Szulc, “Linking Price Index Numbers,” in W. E. 
Diewert and C. Montmarquette, eds., Price Level Measurement: Pro- 
ceedings from Conference Sponsored by Statistics Canada (Ottawa, Minister 
of Supply and Services, 1983), pp. 537-66; and Jorgen Dalen, “Computing 
Elementary Aggregates in the Swedish Consumer Price Index,” Journal of 
Official Statistics, 1992, pp. 129-47. 


‘7 See Brent R. Moulton, “Basic components of the cri: estimation of 
price changes,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1993, pp. 25-33. 


'8 The following three articles discuss rotation bias in the old cpi: Marshall 
Reinsdorf, “The Effect of Outlet Price Differentials in the U.S. Consumer 
Price Index,” in M.F. Foss, M.E. Manser, and A.H. Young, eds., Price Mea- 
surements and their Uses, NBER Studies in Income and Wealth (Cambridge, 
MA, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1993) vol. 57, pp. 227-54; 
Marshall Reinsdorf and Brent R. Moulton, “The Construction of Basic Com- 
ponents of Cost of Living Indexes,” in T. Bresnahan and R.J. Gordon, eds., 
New Goods, Proceedings of the NBER Conference on New Products (Cam- 
bridge, MA, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1996); and Brent R. 
Moulton, “Bias in the Consumer Price Index: What is the Evidence?” Jour- 
nal of Economic Perspectives, Fall 1996, pp. 159-79. For a summary of BLS 
research on the issue, see Brent R. Moulton, “Estimation of Elementary In- 
dexes of the Consumer Price Index,” Mimeo. (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
May 1996). To eliminate rotation bias in the cpI, BLS has recently changed 
the way it calculates the weights of replacement items. See Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, “Extending improvements in CPI sample rotation procedures for 
substitute items,” Mimeo., March 29, 1996. 


'9 See Brent R. Moulton, “Estimation of Elementary Indices of the Con- 
sumer Price Index,”’ Mimeo. (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1996). 


20 See Michael K. Lettau, Mark A. Loewenstein, and Aaron Cushner, “Is 
the ECI Sensitive to the Method of Aggregation?” Mimeo. (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, August 1996). 


1 This assumption is common in the literature. The distribution of wages 
in the economy tends to be skewed rightward. The log normal distribution 
has this property. In contrast, the normal distribution is symmetric. 


» See, for example, Frank Levy and Richard Mumane, “U.S. Earnings 
Levels and Eamings Inequality: A Review of Recent Trends and Proposed 
Explanations,” Journal of Economic Literature, 1992, pp. 1333-81. 


3 A comparison of indexes for wages and salaries and for benefits using 
arithmetic and geometric means yields very similar results. 


4 For further discussion of this point, see Michael K. Lettau, Mark A. 
Loewenstein, and Aaron Cushner, “Is The EcI Sensitive to the Method of 
Aggregation?” Mimeo. (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


Appendix: Index calculation 


This appendix describes the calculation of the ECI and the alterna- 
tive indexes more formally. Let W, denote the mean compensation 
paid to category i workers in period ¢ and let E;, denote the number 
of category i workers employed in period t. Letting 0 denote the 
base period, the Employment Cost Index in year t, ECI,, is calcu- 
lated as 


W. 
Q) ECI,=Y aj —+ + 100, 
i id 
where 
(2) ae da E.Wio 


Py BW, 


Out of the ECI sample in period 1, let I,denote the subsample of jobs 
corresponding to labor category i. In addition, let Wj, denote the 
period t compensation for the a job quote in cell i, and let Wi,-1 
denote the corresponding compensation in period ey Finally, let 
S, denote the sample weight corresponding to the } h job quote in 
cell i. Letting t be an arbitrary period between periods 0 and 1, the 
proportionate change, I; , in the average compensation paid type i 
workers between period | and T is estimated as 


DSi: Si.W, ijt 
ait ¥ S it Viet 


jel, 


(3) = py Syl : 


Wi.- -l 


Lyte; 


where 


SW; 


fs Bande, Nest 


Si.'= 
: E5Mon yt—l 


is the implicit expenditure weight for the * job quote in cell ini in 
period t. The proportionate change in compensation for category i 
from period 0 to period t is then calculated as 


W,, 
(4) rue A+ )---A+7,) 


id 


If the ECI were computed as a Paasche index, one would use an 
equation like (1), but with weights defined by 


The Fisher ideal index, F,, and the Tornquist index, 7), are 
given by 


(6) F. Ess Doers 


and 
N r 
a 7- LW, (Wp) * 100 
where 
N N 
(8) 07, = (1/ 2)WE jo 1 MoE ro +(1/2)W,E , DAES 


To obtain current employment weights, the fraction of industry m 
employment in major occupation n is estimated by 


Sy Sinnj 


Ja MN), 


mnt me 
YDS mn 


n je&MN), 


(9) S 


where (MN), denotes the set of industry m —occupation n jobs for 
which compensation quotes are available in periods t-1 and ¢. An 
estimate of industry m employment E,,, is obtained from the Current 
Employment Statistics (CES) survey. Total period t employment in 
industry m and occupation n is estimated as Ej = Em Smn 

The proportionate change in geometric mean compensation be- 
tween period t-1 and Tis given by 


(10) In(l+72) = ¥°S,, InW,,) - SS, In(W,,_.) 


jel, jel, 
= Vi 


and the ratio of geometric mean period t compensation to mean pe- 
riod 0 compensation for cell i is calculated using the formula 


wé t 
Gi Max 
bs PLY) 


id 
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High-Tech Employment 


Employment shifts in high-- 
technology industries, 1988-96 


From 1988 to 1996, employment in high-technology 
industries shifted more toward services; 

indeed, since 1988, growth in high-tech services 
accounted for all of the net increase in employment 
in the research-and-development-intensive sector 


igh-technology industries are the most 
HH itera source of strategically trans- 

formative products and processes in the 
U.S. economy. Changes in employment patterns 
in these industries thus command the interest of 
researchers, policymakers, and the general public. 
This article uses data from the BLs Current Employ- 
ment Statistics (CES) program from January 1988 
through January 1996 to survey the shifting levels 
and composition of employment in research-and- 
development (R&D)-intensive high-technology in- 
dustries. The data reveal three noteworthy devel- 
opments: 


¢ Employment in R&D-intensive industries increased 
slowly over the period studied, contributing very 
little to the overall growth of total nonfarm em- 
ployment. The result was that, at the beginning of 
1996, employment in R&D-intensive high-tech- 
nology industries was an appreciably smaller share 
of total nonfarm employment than at the begin- 
ning of 1988. 


¢ The industrial composition of employment in 
R&D-intensive high-technology industries is shift- 
ing dramatically toward services industries, as em- 
ployment in R&D-intensive, defense-dependent 
manufacturing industries declines, and employ- 
ment in civilian high-tech manufacturing remains 
essentially static. In fact, R&D-intensive services 
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accounted for all of the net increase in employ- 
ment in the R&D-intensive sector since 1988 and 
grew more rapidly than did employment in the 
services division as a whole. 


¢ There are reliable indications that the demand 
for high-tech R&D workers—that is, those 
actually engaged in R&D in any given high- 
technology industry—is also shifting toward 
occupations that are more involved with the 
production of services than the production of 
goods. 


In what follows, we consider these shifts in more 
detail and interpret their causes and consequences 
in light of recent observations about the evolving 
character of manufacturing and service industries 
both inside and outside of the high-tech sector. 


Three questions about high tech 


Why are high-tech industries so important? At least 
one source of the general public’s interest has been 
a fascination with the explosion of new products 
and processes made in the United States and other 
advanced industrial countries since the end of 
World War II. But innovative technologies—from 
the railroad and the telegraph to the airplane—have 
almost always created a sensation. Instead, the con- 
tinuing attention paid to high-tech industries in re- 


cent years seems to be rooted in the widespread belief that 
the innovations they produce can profoundly alter an 
economy’s mix of firms, industries, and jobs.! 

But what is often overlooked in studies of the high-technology 
sector is that the sector itself is not insulated from the trans- 
formative effects of the innovations it unleashes upon other 
industries. Because changing employment patterns often pro- 
vide the best indicator of the character of transformations 
within any industry, we ask three questions about recent em- 
ployment patterns inside U.S. high-tech industries: (1) How 
many new jobs has the high-technology sector produced in 
recent years? (2) What is the industrial composition of these 
new jobs? and (3) What is happening to the occupational mix 
of employment in high-tech industries, particularly the de- 
mand for employees whose R&D activities actually lend tech- 
nological intensity to these industries? 


Defining high-technology industries 


Before we examine recent data on employment in high-tech 
industries, we must first define the term. As one analyst has 
said, “Everyone knows what [high tech] is, but no two lists 
are alike.” In the early 1980s, for example, BLs analysts iden- 
tified 48 manufacturing and service industries in which the 
percentages of “technology-oriented workers” (engineers, life 
and physical scientists, mathematical specialists, engineer- 
ing and science technicians, and computer specialists) were 
at least 1.5 times the average for all industries.*A more recent 
effort by BLS researchers refines that earlier work and that of 
others who used occupational criteria to define high-tech in- 
dustries.* In this study, Paul Hadlock, Daniel Hecker, and 
Joseph Gannon used BLS Occupational Employment Statis- 
tics surveys from 1987 to 1989 in which employers were asked 
explicitly to designate workers who were actually engaged in 
R&D activity, together with their occupations. From these data, 
they identified 30 “R&D-intensive” industries, in which the 
number of R&D workers was “at least 50 percent higher than 
the average proportion for all industries surveyed.”* 

We begin our analysis with the industries on Hadlock, 
Hecker, and Gannon’s R&D-intensive high-tech list. (See ex- 
hibit 1.) These industries had the highest percentages of em- 
ployer-identified R&D workers in the 1987-89 Occupational 
Employment Statistics surveys and are some of the most likely 
sources of strategic technical innovation in the U.S. economy. 
Therefore, we refer to two distinct sets of employees in these 
industries. We use the term “employment in” a given high-tech 
industry to mean all employment, irrespective of occupational 
category, in that industry with a high proportion of R&D work- 
ers. By contrast, “high-tech employment” or “high-tech work- 
ers” refers to those actually engaged in R&D. 

This distinction is important because a high-tech classifi- 
cation scheme like that of Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon— 
that is, one that uses an aggregate indicator to identify 


three-digit industries—invariably generates identification 
problems. Empirical work based on microlevel employment 
data shows a tremendous heterogeneity in the performance 
of firms and of establishments within firms: many plants shut 
down even in expanding industries, while the reverse may be 
true in declining industries.° And the range of technical innova- 
tion embodied in plants is extremely wide in R&D-intensive in- 
dustries. With regard to our question about the demand for 
high-tech workers, this heterogeneity occurs in awkward (and 
sometimes intractable) combinations. At one end of the spec- 
trum, three-digit schemes tend to exclude the development of 
new products or processes by skilled workers at an individual 
establishment (for example, an experimental plant or a re- 
search laboratory) in an industry whose score on the aggre- 
gate indicator used does not qualify it for high-tech status.’ 
Alternatively, such schemes may include industries in which 
most output is standardized and produced in large volume by 
relatively unskilled, low-wage workers.* These industries may 
have a proportion of scientific or engineering workers high 
enough to make them “R&D moderate” or even R&D inten- 
sive, but the bulk of this talent may be used to incrementally 
alter the characteristics of established products in slowly grow- 
ing, advertising-intensive markets. 

One or the other of these two problems occurs in a num- 
ber of industries, including cigarettes (SIC 211),° soap, clean- 
ers, and toilet goods (SIC 284), paints and allied products (SIC 
285), and, arguably, many of the chemical industries on 
Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon’s R&D-intensive list. Such 
problems also are present even in the apparently uncontro- 
versial classification of the computer and office equipment 
industry (SIC 357) as high tech: along with producers of of- 
fice equipment, not elsewhere classified (SIC 3572)—who 
make, among other items, staple removers and paper 
punches—many low-cost manufacturers of electronic com- 
puters (SIC 3571) now use mass-produced components as- 
sembled in highly routine settings with minimal engineering 
and scientific input. Outside of semiconductors and related 
devices (SIC 3674), the same is true in several of the four-digit 
industries classified under electronic components and acces- 
sories (SIC 367). And even within the semiconductor indus- 
try, high-volume chip manufacturing can involve high 
capital-to-labor ratios and relatively low scientific labor re- 
quirements. 

Nevertheless, because the effects of technological change 
can be seen in almost every industry, these uncertainties are 
inevitable in any high-tech study, no matter how precise the 
classifying metric. In our investigation of the demand for 
high-tech workers, we confront such uncertainties by exam- 
ining changes in “production and nonsupervisory employ- 
ment” at the four-digit level of the three-digit industries on 
Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon’s list. This broad occupational 
category consists of working supervisors and all nonsupervisory 
workers, including nonsupervisory professional specialists and 
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Research and development (R&D)- 
intensive high-technology industries 

iret Industry 

131 Crude petroleum and natural gas operations 

211 Cigarettes 

281 Industrial inorganic chemicals 

282 Plastics materials and synthetics 

283 Drugs 

284 Soap, cleaners, and toilet goods 

285 Paints and allied products 

286 Industrial organic chemicals 

287 Agricultural chemicals 

289 Miscellaneous chemical products 

291 Petroleum refining 

335 Nonferrous rolling and drawing 

355 Special-industry machinery 

357 Computer and office equipment 

362 Electrical industrial apparatus 

366 Communications equipment 

367 Electronic components and accessories 

371 Motor vehicles and equipment 

372 Aircraft and parts 

376 Guided missiles and space vehicles and parts 

381 Search and navigation equipment 

382 Measuring and controlling devices 

384 Medical instruments and supplies 

386 Photographic equipment and supplies 

737 Computer and data-processing services 

871 Engineering and architectural services 

873 Research and testing services 

874 Management and public relations services 
Note:  sic’s 299 (miscellaneous petroleum and coal products) 

and 899 (services, not elsewhere classified) are omitted because 
publishable data are not available. 

Source: Paul Hadlock, Daniel Hecker, and Joseph Gannon, 


“High technology employment: another view,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, July 1991, pp. 26-30. 


workers engaged in “product development.”’° Granted that it 
is a blunt instrument for measuring high-tech occupational 
change, but clearly, the bulk of any given industry’s R&D work- 
ers does exist in that occupational category. By examining 
such workers in the context of recent research on the effects 
of technology within high-tech industries, we can construct a 
plausible scenario about where the demand for high-tech 
workers may have been heading in recent years. 

These caveats aside, it is important to point out the dis- 
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tinct analytical advantages of Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon’s 
list of R&D-intensive industries with respect to our questions 
about the growth of high-tech employment and the industrial 
composition of that growth. First, the industries on the list 
are similar to sets of industries identified by other research- 
ers.'! At the same time, the innovative use of employer-spe- 
cified R&D occupations as a classifying metric captures four 
service industries whose employment behavior has not pre- 
viously been examined in a high-tech setting: computer and 
data-processing services (SIC 737), engineering and architec- 
tural services (SIC 871), research and testing services (SIC 873), - 
and management and public relations services (SIC 874). 

Second, the list includes aircraft and parts (SIC 372), guided 
missiles and space vehicles (SIC 376), and search and naviga- 
tion equipment (SIC 381), three industries that have been iden- 
tified elsewhere by BLS researchers as “defense dependent’ — 
that is, at least SO percent of the output of these industries 
was for defense in 1987, the most recent peak year for de- 
fense expenditures.'? (See exhibit 2.) We can therefore distin- 
guish employment changes in defense-dependent R&D-intensive 
manufacturing from employment changes in primarily civilian 
R&D-intensive manufacturing .'4 


High-tech industry employment growth 


Because employment in many high-tech industries grew faster 
than nonfarm employment as a whole during the 1970s and 
early 1980s,'° observers hoped that these sectors would even- 
tually make large contributions to total nonfarm employment, 
both nationally and regionally.’® Coincident with this expec- 
tation was the realization that the secular decline in high-wage 
production jobs in heavily unionized sectors of U.S. manu- 
facturing would be unlikely to reverse itself. At the confluence 
of revolutions in microelectronics, genetics, aeronautics, phys- 
ics, and materials sciences, high technology was envisioned 
as a potential engine for creating employment on a scale that 
could more than make up for the permanent loss of high-wage 
production jobs. 

It is no news to close observers that this scenario has not 
materialized. In tables 1 and 2, CEs data (not seasonally adjusted) 
document the employment behavior of 28 R&D-intensive high- 
tech industries from January 1988 through January 1996.” Total 
employment in these industries increased by slightly more than 
400,000, or about 5 percent. At the same time, total nonfarm 
employment grew more than twice as fast (13.7 percent), 
generating almost 14 million jobs. The contribution of 
employment growth in R&D-intensive high-tech industries to total 
nonfarm employment growth, then, was a relatively small 2.9 
percent. The immediate cause of these industries’ lagging 
performance as a job producer was obvious: R&D-intensive 
manufacturing, encompassing 23 of the 28 three-digit industries 
in our analysis, lost almost 600,000 jobs, more than 10 percent 
of the 5.8 million workers employed in the sector as of January 


1988. Ninety-one percent of this job loss, amounting to 547,000 
employees, occurred in durable goods manufacturing, in which 
the decline of 12 percent from January 1988 total employment 
was more than twice that of durable goods manufacturing as a 
whole (—5.3 percent). Employment in R&D-intensive nondurable 
goods manufacturing also fell, but at a rate (4.4 percent) much 
closer to that of all nondurable goods industries (—3.5 percent). 

However, R&D-intensive services—management and pub- 
lic relations, computer and data-processing, engineering and 
architectural, and research and testing services—outper- 
formed employment growth both in the economy as a whole 
and in the services division. More than 1 million new jobs 
were added, a gain of almost 46 percent. Of these new posi- 
tions, more than 80 percent were created by the management 
and public relations and computer and data-processing serv- 
ices industries, in which total employment came close to dou- 
bling over the 8-year period. Clearly, all of the net increase in 
employment in R&D-intensive high-tech industries was due 
to growth in high-tech services. 

Table 2 shows the effect of slow aggregate employment 
growth in high-tech industries on these industries’ overall 
share-of U.S. nonfarm employment. Total employment in 
R&D-intensive industries fell from 8.1 percent of all nonfarm 
workers in 1988 to 7.5 percent in January 1996. Not surpris- 
ingly, employment in all R&D-intensive manufacturing, du- 
rable goods manufacturing, and mining also fell as percent- 
age shares of their divisions. R&D-intensive nondurable 
manufacturing’s share remained roughly constant. Employ- 
ment in R&D-intensive services was the only high-tech divi- 
sion that increased its share, rising from 9.5 percent to 10.2 
percent of all services division employment. 


Structural change in high-tech industries 


Industrial composition of employment growth. The figures 
in table 1 afford us a closer look at the industrial composition 
of employment growth in R&D-intensive industries. One fea- 
ture of the precipitous fall in R&D-intensive durable goods 
manufacturing immediately emerges: 526,000 of the 547,000 
jobs lost were in aircraft and parts (SIC 372), search and navi- 
gation equipment (SIC 381), and guided missiles and space 
vehicles and parts (SIC 376), the three defense-dependent 
R&D-intensive manufacturing industries in Hadlock, Hecker, 
and Gannon’s three-digit high-tech list. The last two indus- 
tries lost more than half of their total employment (—53.0 per- 
cent and —55.9 percent, respectively), and aircraft and parts fell 
by more than a third (34.5 percent). Clearly, defense-dependent 
industries accounted for a much larger share of employment 
in the U.S. high-technology sector than some analysts may 
have previously recognized.'® 

Incontrast, total employment in the 18 civilian R&D-intensive 
manufacturing industries listed in exhibit 2 was roughly stable, 


Research and development (R&D)- 
intensive high-technology 
manufacturing industries: defense 
dependent and civilian 
Shs Industry 
Defense dependent:! 

372 Aircraft and parts 

376 Guided missiles and space vehicles and parts 

381 Search and navigation equipment 

Civilian: 

211 Cigarettes 

281 Industrial inorganic chemicals 

282 Plastics materials and synthetics 

283 Drugs 

284 Soap, cleaners, and toilet goods 

285 Paints and allied products 

286 Industrial organic chemicals 

287 Agricultural chemicals 

291 Petroleum refining 

335 Nonferrous rolling and drawing 

355 Special-industry machinery 

357) Computer and office equipment 

362 Electrical industrial apparatus 

367 Electronic components and accessories 

371 Motor vehicles and equipment 

382 Measuring and controlling devices 

384 Medical instruments and supplies 

386 Photographic equipment and supplies 

1 Source: Division of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics, 
Current Employment Statistics program. 


with a loss of 54,400 (—1.3 percent) out of a total of almost 
4.2 million in January 1988. (See table 1.) This small decline 
was less than one-quarter of the percentage loss recorded by 
all of U.S. manufacturing (—4.6 percent) during the same pe- 
riod. Four civilian R&D-intensive manufacturing industries 
gained employment [medical instruments and supplies (17.6 
percent, 39,700); drugs (14.9 percent, 33,200); special indus- 
try machinery (14.6 percent, 22,600); and motor vehicles and 
equipment (13.7 percent, 114,200)], and four were unchanged, 
at plus or minus about 2 percent or less over the entire 96-month 
interval [industrial organic chemicals (2.3 percent, 3,300); agri- 
cultural chemicals (2.2 percent, 1,100); electronic components 
and accessories (0.0 percent, 300); and soap, cleaners, and 
toilet goods (—2.4 percent, —3,700)]. 
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All told, the four civilian R&D-intensive manufacturing 
industries that increased their employment added almost 
210,000 jobs, of which slightly more than half were in the 
automotive industry. About one-third of the 210,000 were created 
in medical instruments and drug manufacturing, the two health 
care-related industries on Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon’s 
R&D-intensive list.!° By way of contrast, computer and office 
equipment (SIC 357), an industry that many regard as having 
begun the “high-tech revolution” of the 1970s and 1980s, 
experienced the largest net employment decline (97,700) among 
the civilian R&D-intensive industries. The relative stability of 
employment levels in electronic components and accessories— 
which includes semiconductors and related devices, another 
“signature” high-tech industry that has seen rapidly growing 
demand for its products since the end of the 1990-91 recession— 
seems robust in comparison. 


| Table 1. Levels and net and percent changes, research and development (R&D)-intensive high-technology employment, 


January 1988 and January 1996, not seasonally adjusted, ranked by percent change, January 1988-January 1996 


Burgeoning service industry employment and rapidly de- 
clining defense-dependent manufacturing employment, then, 
represent the two main shifts in the industrial composition of 
employment in the R&D-intensive high-tech sector. The effect of 
the shift from manufacturing to services is depicted in chart 1. 
The services share of all R&D-intensive high-technology employ- 
ment rose by almost 11 percentage points, from 28.0 percent to 
38.9 percent, between 1988 and~1996; manufacturing’s share 
fell from about 70 percent to 60 percent. Moreover, the shift to 
services is not merely an artifact of declining employment in 
defense-related high-tech manufacturing: even if defense-related 
employment levels had remained unchanged, the stagnation of 
employment in civilian high-tech manufacturing would have 
meant that manufacturing’s share of all employment in R&D-in- 
tensive industries would still have fallen, from 70 percent to 66 
percent.” This is at least one indication that employment pat- 


[Numbers in thousands] 

SiC January 
code ing 1988 
874 Management and public relations ............cseeeeee 482.3 
737 Computer and data-processing services 656.7 
873 Research and testing services ................ 470.4 
384 Medical instruments and supplies 225.2 
283 DIUQS seisesoxssnst-ancvcasecrtaae enesteeenGcasscarateas 222.2 
871 Engineering and architectural services ... oes 708.2 
355 Special-industry MACNINETY .........:ceseeeeceseeeeeeeseees 154.4 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment ...........:::seeeeeeeees 835.0 
286 Industrial organic ChEMICAIS .........-.:.:seeeceseeeeeeeeee 143.6 
287 AgricutturaliChomiGalSies-cccrnceareatecsn-csevearsatcesatez, 51.0 
367 Electronic components and accessories................ 608.6 
284 Soap, cleaners, and toilet QOOdS ............::sseeeeeee 153.4 
366 Communications CQUIPMENT ............2:ceeseeeeeeeeeeeees 272.9 
335 Nonferrous rolling And Grawing .........:..:seseeeeeeeeees 179.0 
289 Miscellaneous chemical products ............:.eeeee 99.5 
282 Plastics materials and synthetics .............::cseeee 173.4 
382 Measuring and controlling devices ...........:ceeeeee : 318.7 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus .............:seeescesesereee 178.1 
285 Paints and allied products ..............scseseseeseeseeseseeees 62.2 
281 Industrial inorganic Chemicals .............::-.se1ceeeeeee 133.0 
291 Petroleuraretining!: tte sccoticustessseesenesusetosetcossecdesss 123.4 
357 Computer and office equipment ..........-.--sseeeeeeees 455.0 
386 Photographic equipment and supplies ................... 109.8 
131 Crude petroleum and natural gas operations ........ 198.1 
211 Gi avOGS 2 Teste roses nto tens atramate tare eietenta een 40.6 
372 AMCratband Parts tie -3.-.0- ses a ceemichereens eta s 682.2 
381 Search and navigation equipMent ............cceeeeeeees 325.4 
376 Guided missiles, space vehicles, and parts ........... 211.6 

All Rap-intensive eEMployMenNt ........-..ssseseeseeceeeeee 8,273.9 
Rap-intensive manufacturing .... 5,758.2 
Rabd-intensive durables........... 4,555.9 
RaD-intensive nondurables ................+++ 1,202.3 
Defense-related rav-intensive manufacturing . 1,219.2 
Civilian Rap-intensive manufacturing 4,166.6 
R&D-INtENSIVE SEIVICES ...........2.eeeeeeeeee 2,317.6 
R&D-INTENSIVE MINING .........cecceeceeccecceterscenncestencesee 198.1 


January Net Percent 
1996 change change 
859.0 376.7 78.1 

1,139.1 482.4 73.5 
562.6 92.2 19.6 
264.9 39.7 17.6 
255.4 33.2 14.9 
813.0 104.8 14.8 
177.0 22.6 14.6 
949.2 114.2 13.7 
146.9 3.3 2.3 

52.1 veil ae 
608.9 3 0 
149.7 —3.7 -2.4 
263.0 —9.9:+ —3.6 
167.3 -11.7 -6.5 

90.6 -8.9 -8.9 
155.5 -17.9 -10.3 
284.7 —34.0 -10.7 
159.0 -19.1 -10.7 

55.3 -6.9 -11.1 
116.4 -16.6 -12.5 

99.7 -23.7 -19.2 
357.3 -97.7 -21.5 

84.7 —25.1 -22.9 
143.2 -54.9 -27.7 

28.2 -12.4 -30.5 
446.9 -235.3 -34.5 
153.0 -172.4 -§3.0 

93.4 -118.2 -§5.9 

8,676.0 402.1 4.9 

5,159.1 -599.1 —10.4 

4,009.3 -546.6 -12.0 

1,149.8 62.5 4.4 
693.3 525.9 43.1 

4,112.2 —54.4 -1.3 

3,373.7 1,056.1 45.6 
143.2 -54.9 -27.7 
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Employment in rap-intensive high-technology 
industries as a percent of all nonfarm, all 
manufacturing, all services, and all mining 
employment, 1988-96 


Category January 1988 | January 1996 


Employment in all Rap-intensive high- 
technology industries as a percent of 
all nonfarm employment ............. 8.1 (0) 


Employment in rap-intensive 
manufacturing as a percent of: 


All manufacturing employment ........ 30.2 28.4 
All durable manufacturing 
GUITPIOVIMICN IU aces sete ssessenncantecraaesetass 40.7 37.8 
All nondurable manufacturing 
EMPIOYMEMN ..asc-sr-cscsssuascesneasooooees 15.3 15.1 
Employment in Rap-intensive 
services as a percent of 
all services employment .............-..008 9.5 10.2 
Employment in rap-intensive 
mining as a percent of 
all mining employment .............-.:::++ 27.7 25.7 


terns in high-tech industries are repeating the decades-old shift 
to services in U.S. nonfarm employment at large. Later, we 
will examine some of the reasons that this is happening. 


The demand for high-tech workers. Gauging the demand for 
high-tech workers—that is, those whose R&D activities generate 
the innovations for which these industries are known—is a more 
difficult matter. Ideally, we would have liked to examine changes 
in the percentages of workers actually engaged in R&D in these 
industries. Unfortunately, the occupation-by-industry employ- 
ment data that Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon used to identify 
their high-tech industries cannot be reliably tracked across time. 
But, as we noted earlier, by looking at four-digit industry shifts 
in levels of production and nonsupervisory employment—which 
includes “product development” workers and nonsupervisory 
professional specialists—we can try to construct a plausible sce- 
nario of where high-tech occupational demand may have headed 
in recent years. 

From the 12 three-digit industries that recorded growing 
or stable employment levels between 1988 and 1996, we se- 
lected 22 four-digit component industries, based on our judg- 
ment of their relative levels of R&D-intensity. Table 3 sum- 
marizes employment changes in the 15 of these 22 industries 
in which total employment also grew or was essentially un- 
changed and for which data on production workers were avail- 
able.”! Finally, to survey the employment behavior of these 
industries over the most recent business cycle, we broke the 
96 months between January 1988 and January 1996 into three 
periods: January 1988 through July 1990 (period 1), the final 
months of the ascent to the peak of the economic expansion 
of the mid- and late 1980s; July 1990 to March 1991 (period 
2), the decline in output and employment to the trough of the 
1991 recession; and March 1991 to January 1996 (period 3), 


encompassing the recovery from the recession and the cur- 
rent expansion.” 

Before we examine the data, what can we glean from re- 
cent research on the demand for high-tech workers? Several 
studies have shown that the higher levels of computerization 
and more rapid investment in newer technologies that char- 
acterize the operations of high-tech firms raise their demand 
for more educated workers and also can increase the overall 
share of these types of workers in a given company’s work 
force.”? In his summary of these and other studies, Daniel S. 
Hamermesh concludes that the demand for highly educated 
and skilled labor complements more rapid turnover in tech- 
nology and higher levels of capital investment.** This sug- 
gests that the closer a firm is to the technological frontier, 
either in its use of advanced processes or in its efforts to de- 
sign new products or processes, the stronger will be its de- 
mand for high-tech workers. 

Clearly, these firms have a strong incentive to continually 
improve their core areas of technical capability. Whether they 
can do this, of course, is constrained by their success in at- 
tracting and retaining high-quality research, design, and en- 
gineering talent. And no matter how many scientists and engi- 
neers there are at any given time, the best and the brightest are 
always in short supply. Because research-grade scientists and 
engineers are in such great demand, they tend to change jobs 
more frequently. Analysts almost across the board have observed 
that the highest rates of job creation, job destruction, and— 
most vexing for personnel managers and corporate research 


Industrial composition of employment 
in R&D-intensive high-technology 
industries, January 1988 and 
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planners—job switching (both from firm to firm and within 
firms) occur among the most technologically innovative firms 
in sectors in which overall employment is growing.” 

Technological leaders thus face serious problems in find- 
ing workers with the right skills”* and difficulty in maintain- 
ing stable R&D work forces, in terms of both numbers and 
productivity. Instability, of course, can result in dynamic losses 
of knowledge, the accumulation of which is central to the 
success of high-tech firms. Accumulating knowledge involves 
positive feedback in the form of increasing returns,” which 
enable high-tech firms not only to remain high tech, but also 
to maintain their presence in, or even persistently dominate, 
innovative markets.” 

In order to attract and keep R&D talent, then, firms must 
cultivate well-articulated internal labor markets for scientists, 
engineers, and other classes of skilled employees, provide 
high wages and benefits, and emphasize participation in state- 


of-the-art projects.”? As Lia Pacelli, Fabio Rapiti, and Ricardo 
Revelli note, “whenever the value of a job-worker match is 
high, firms will take actions to reduce the risks that the match 
breaks up.”*° By helping retain workers whose skills are hard 
to come by, these measures keep training costs lower and al- 
low internal investments in human capital to pay off. 

The conflict between maintaining a technological edge and 
the intense competition between firms to attract scarce 
research-grade talent leads us to conclude that R&D-intensive 
firms face a continuous struggle to retain adequate levels of 
R&D workers. Plausibly, one of two scenarios occurs. In the 
first, firms will try to maintain relatively constant levels of 
R&D workers, increasing them slowly in response to product 
or price competition, growing demand, or both. In this “con- 
stant-levels” scenario, the number of R&D workers in a firm 
would tend to lag behind changes in production employment, 
causing the ratio of R&D workers to production workers to 


' n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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Changes in total employment and in production employment, selected four-digit rep-intensive industries, not 
seasonally adjusted, ranked by percent change in total employment, January 1988-January 1996 
[Numbers in thousands] 
January 1988- January 1988— July 1990-— March 1991- 
sic Industry January 1996 July 1990 March 1991 January 1996 
code ie 
[ Net | Percent Net Percent Net Percent Net Percent 
7371 Computer programming services ..... 140.9 120.3 33.8 28.9 BT AAU 105.4 69.1 
Production WOrkKeTS ..........:seseeees 124.2 AGGu 26.0 27.9 Pati 2.3 95.5 78.3 
8742 Management consulting services. ..... 158.7 112.9 48.9 34.8 7.0 3.7 102.8 52.3 
Production workers ..........::s:sce1e 122.5 120.7 34.4 33.9 6.2 4.6 81.9 57.6 
8732 Commercial nonphysical research ... 38.4 47.8 acai 21.3 —1.5 -1.5 22.8 23.8 
Production workers ...........:.0:c00 36.4 60.2 14.1 23.3 4 5 21.9 29.2 
7373 Computer integrated 
SYSUGIMS' | COSIQN icv. csecstess-ecocseccteesse 40.7 441 5.1 5.5 Wet 4 24 34.5 35.0 
Production WOrkKETS .......-:.seceeeeees 28.6 41.2 10.0 14.4 2 3 18.4 23.1 
3714 Motor vehicles parts 
ANd ‘ACCESSONICS -«.6.5-.cseente eee wean 108.9 27.2 25 6 25.5 -6.3 131.9 35.0 
Production workers ...........:::cceee+ 87.7 27.3 -5.2 -1.6 -23.7 7.5 116.6 39.9 
8711 Engineering Services ..........:::se 93.6 17.4 83.1 15.4 -38.0 =6:l) 4 48.5 8.3 
Production Workers ..........:2ecesseee 73.5 16.3 63.8 14.1 -32.9 -6.4 42.6 8.8 
2834 Pharmaceutical preparations............ 23.3 12.8 16.1 8.8 2.9 1.5 4.3 2 
Production Workers .......:.:cseeee 25.1 30.8 8.3 10.2 2.4 27 14.4 15.6 
3556 Food products machinery .............-.-- 2.9 12.8 1.3 5.8 -1.0 —4.2 2.6 11.4 
Production WOrKeTS ..........::::see++ 22. 16.5 1.0 G5 -.9 -6.3 ot 153% 
2869 Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c." . 8:8 8.0 14.9 13.6 -1.9 =15 -4.2 -3.4 
Production Workers .........-csseeeeee 2.3 3.6 2.7 4.2 —4.2 -6.2 3.8 6.0 
8712 Architectural Services ..........:.:eeee 8.4 7.0 9.6 8.0 -8.2 -6.3 7.0 5.8 
Production WOrKEYS ........:.seccceeees 6.0 6.4 8.4 8.9 7. -6.9 4.7 4.9 
8731 Commercial physical research 13.5 6.5 33.0 16.0 3.1 1.3 22.6 -9.3 
Production WOFKETS ........::eseeeeee 11.2 7.6 10.5 VR 0 .0 ZT 4 
3841 Surgical and medical instruments .... 5.3 5:5 5.6 5.8 5.9 5.8 -6.2 -5.8 
Production Workers ........:-:::seee+ 8.2 14.8 3.6 6.5 47 8.0 -.1 -.2 
8733 Noncommercial research 
OTGANIZ ATOMS eres cndassceen-echedetanses-e 2.9 2.3 19.0 15.0 -7.7 -5.3 -8.4 -6.1 
Production WOrkeTS .......-.sseseeeee —.4 -.4 6.5 6.5 -4.6 4.3 —2.3 2.3 
3711 Motor vehicles and car bodies . af <2 -19.6 5:1 -31.3 -9.6 51.6 17.4 
Production Workers ..........ccssesese 9.1 3.5 —22.0 —8.5 —25.0 -10.6 56.1 26.6 
3674 Semiconductors and 
Felated CevVICES <..2-..-..ssscc.oceeisasseacee -3.0 -1.2 -13.4 -5.3 -6.2 -2.6 16.6 ed 
Production Workers .........::.seee 13.0 13.1 6.5 5.5 6 6 17.9 19.0 
All Rap—intensive employment .......... 
Manufacturing ...........:.1eee 
Service .......-.:.000- 
Production employment 
Manufacturing..... 


vary inversely with growing demand, measured in terms of 
revenue or output. We believe that this is likely to be the “mini- 
mum program” that many, if not most, R&D-intensive firms 
are realistically able to attain. 

In the second scenario, which we might call the “constant- 
proportions” model, levels of R&D employment might increase 
in rough consonance with production employment levels, thereby 
maintaining a constant proportion of R&D workers in the pro- 
duction worker mix. In either model, other things remaining equal, 
the demand for R&D workers increases in growing industries, 
but more slowly in the “constant-levels” model than in the “con- 
stant-proportions” model. 

Does the welter of “up-and-down” detail in table 3 give 
us significant clues about which model is operating in the 
real world? First, total employment grew by 644,000 across 
the 15 industries. Of the 644,000 new jobs, roughly 85 per- 
cent (550,000) were in production and nonsupervisory occu- 
pations. Consistent with the overall shift toward services and 
away from manufacturing in the R&D-intensive sector, almost 
three-quarters of the new production and nonsupervisory oc- 
cupations (402,000) were created by R&D-intensive service 
industries. Given our understanding of the constraints on 
R&D-intensive firms as they recruit and retain high-tech work- 
ers, these aggregate figures alone tell us that, even if the “con- 
stant-levels” model is operating across all the firms and in- 
dustries listed in table 3, demand has been relatively strong 
in this cross section of industries for high-tech product devel- 
opers and the professional specialists from which R&D (and 
D&E—design and engineering) employees emerge. 

But both models may be operating. Production employ- 
ment—and, within that, R&D employment—varies across es- 
tablishments of different sizes and ages. For example, we know 
that both kinds of employment rise in high-tech firms that 
focus on new products and fall where the focus is on adopt- 
ing new processes.*! But firms in a high-tech industry may do 
both, or change emphasis from one to the other, in relatively 
quick succession. In automobiles, a sector that usually ap- 
pears to concentrate on supplying new products, restructur- 
ing throughout most of the 1980s resulted in the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of production jobs—the last vestige of 
which may be visible in period 1. But there was relatively 
strong production employment growth after the recession and 
well into the mature phase of the recovery (period 3), as new 
products (car models with new features and accessories) in- 
tensified competition in the North American-based auto in- 
dustry. Table 3 shows that the lion’s share of growth in period 
3 was for production employment in motor vehicle parts and 
accessories (SIC 3714), where competition in developing new 
products (and, to some degree, new processes) is especially 
keen. It is likely that engineers working on D&E for new prod- 
ucts were in great demand among the firms in this industry. 
In that case, the faster growth, “constant-proportions” sce- 


nario may have been in force as firms scrambled to rapidly 
increase their product development capabilities. 

The same sequence of restructuring appears to have oc- 
curred in semiconductor manufacturing (SIC 3674) over 
roughly the same period, when markets, technologies, and 
scientific talent shifted from mainframes to PC’s. But it may 
have had a different outcome in terms of the demand for 
high-tech workers. Production employment continued to fall 
in period 1, but stabilized and reversed course after the reces- 
sion, as new generations of chips followed each other in quick 
succession. However, microprocessors are both a product and 
a process, with end uses (in a home or business computer) 
and intermediate uses as elements in their own, as well as in 
other, industries’ production systems. Production employment 
in semiconductor manufacturing, then, is bracketed simulta- 
neously by process innovations that reduce it and product in- 
novations that increase it. Semiconductor firms maintained 
their production work forces at essentially constant levels dur- 
ing the recession and, in response to vastly increased demand 
for chips after the recession, slowly added production work- 
ers between 1991 and 1996. In this instance, the “constant- 
levels” scenario of high-tech worker demand may be more 
plausible. 

The data in table 3 also reveal that, since the end of the 
recession, many high-tech firms maintained or increased their 
production work-force levels while reducing supervisory em- 
ployment. Production employment constituted about 60 per- 
cent of total employment growth during period 1, compared 
with 98 percent during period 3. In manufacturing, 5 of the. 7 
industries (pharmaceutical preparations, industrial organic 
chemicals, surgical and medical instruments, motor vehicles 
and car bodies, and semiconductors and related devices) main- 
tained or increased their production work-force levels while 
displacing supervisors. In services, the proportion of produc- 
tion jobs created moved from about 70 percent in period | to 
91 percent of the total change in employment during period 
3. Only in noncommercial research organizations (SIC 8733) 
were production worker positions eliminated along with those 
of supervisory workers. 

A large amount of the supervisory loss would appear to be 
almost certainly the result of the recent corporate emphasis on 
“flattened” organizational structures that has led to layoffs among 
middle managers. Further, in commercial physical research 
(SIC 8731) and noncommercial research services (SIC 8733), it is 
probable that supervisory employment shrank along with pro- 
duction employment during period 3 as a result of cuts in the 
growth of the national defense budget.*? But the husbanding of 
production workers in strategically important four-digit 
R&D-intensive industries during the recession and afterward is 
consistent with the need to conserve high-tech know-how upon 
which technically sensitive production systems ultimately de- 
pend. In general, it indicates that the overall demand for high-tech 
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workers is, at the very least, stable, no matter which demand 
scenario is operating in a particular industry. 

Given that we analyzed only the performance of the com- 
ponents of three-digit R&D-intensive industries in which total 
employment was at least stable over the period in question, 
this conclusion is true, but trivial. So we ask a more poignant 
question: what kind of R&D workers have been demanded? 
Neal H. Rosenthal reports that three of the fastest growing 
occupations in the United States between 1983 and 1993 (an 
interval that partially overlaps our study period) have been 
computer systems analysts, engineers, and scientists.** The 
industrial composition of changes in production employment 
in table 3 is consistent with this finding. Two of the compo- 
nents of computer and data-processing services—computer 
programming services (SIC 7371) and computer integrated sys- 
tems design (SIC 7373), the latter a more specialized and, ar- 
guably, a more R&D-intensive industry—had the first- and 
fourth-highest percentage increases in production employment, 
133 percent and 41 percent, respectively. Together, these in- 
dustries produced 3 times more production positions in period 
3 than in period 1 (114,000, compared with 36,000) and more 
than one-quarter of all the production jobs created between 
1988 and 1996. It is not mere speculation to assert that in these 
two industries, computer systems analysts, engineers, and sci- 
entists are the occupational groups from which cadres of 
nonsupervisory R&D workers emerge. 

Another industry in which production employment more 
than doubled over the last 8 years was management consult- 
ing services (SIC 8742). The approximately 123,000 new po- 
sitions, two-thirds of which were added after the recession, 
almost certainly included R&D workers in professional spe- 
cialty occupations such as management analysis, operations 
research, industrial engineering, psychology, economics, and 
other social, behavioral, and management sciences. These oc- 
cupations were also likely to be in great demand in the com- 
mercial nonphysical research industry (SIC 8732), in which 
production employment increased by 60 percent. 

The preceding four computer, management consulting, and 
commercial research services industries generated 312,000 of 
the 550,000 new production jobs in the R&D-intensive indus- 
tries in table 3. Elsewhere, the biggest increases in production 
worker employment were in motor vehicle parts and accesso- 
ries (87,700), engineering services (73,500), pharmaceuticals 
(25,100), semiconductors (13,000), commercial physical re- 
search (11,200), and motor vehicles (9,100). As mentioned 
earlier, firms in the automotive sector and in engineering serv- 
ices appear to have added relatively large numbers of non- 
supervisory engineers, as cyclical forces and technological 
mandates for cleaner and safer vehicles compelled them to 
enlarge their pools of research talent. However, production 
worker employment levels in commercial physical research 
have been flat throughout the recession and the current expan- 
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sion. And demand for the life and physical scientists, com- 
puter scientists, mathematicians, and statisticians that fill the 
R&D positions in pharmaceuticals and semiconductors has 
probably not been as strong as that for the professional spe- 
cialists most likely to fill R&D positions in the four service 
industries discussed previously. 

We can further examine these qualitative inferences about 
which high-tech occupations have been in demand by look- 
ing at the number of new openings that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics expects to be created in the next decade for occupa- 
tions we have deemed most likely to engage in R&D.* The 
following tabulation shows total projected job openings and 
percent changes in employment between 1994 and 2005 for 
likely R&D occupations in the four services industries at the 
top of table 3.* 


Job openings Percent 

(thousands) change 
TOtall sc, cotendacoscs aodesvete tages cusses 1,100 — 

Computer systems analysts, 

scientists, and engineers ......... 819 91 
Management analysts ............... 109 35 
Industrial engineers .................. 47 13 
Psy chologistsing: scstssatatsc tsc4-cnss 45 23 
Operations researchers ............. 35 50 
XCOMOMISES s...seatesteces -caeshccsessizes 30 25 
Other social scientists ............... 15 19 


NoTE: Dash indicates no figure calculated. 


The next tabulation shows projections for likely R&D occupa- 
tions in the seven four-digit R&D-intensive manufacturing in- 
dustries and for architectural services, noncommercial research, 
commercial physical research, and engineering services.*” Sig- 
nificantly, the last two are recognizable as “producer services” 
that typically carry out specialized tasks for manufacturers, 
construction firms, and mining concerns. 


Job openings Percent 


(thousands) change 
‘Total: ccens. athe Aare. 518 
Electrical engineers .................. ies7 20 
Physical Scientists 1.c..:00-0.0 104 19 
Mechanical engineers............... 98 19 
Life SGICNUSES) <.;c:aaceccecasscasestess 94 24 
ATCHITCCES Fontes a) saccscreneiaacteasavcenecs 35 17 
Chemical engineers .................. 21 13 
Metallurgical, ceramic, and 
materials engineers ................. 6 3 
Mathematicians ...........ccsceseeeee 3 5 


Note: Dash indicates no figure calculated. 


In the first tabulation, total job openings are projected to 
outnumber those in producer services and manufacturing by 
roughly 2 to 1. The total is, of course, heavily weighted by the 


large number of computer-related professional specialty openings. 
Clearly, not all computer professionals will be hired by computer 
and data-processing firms. Many—along with some social 
scientists and management specialists—will be hired by service 
providers and manufacturers, so the total in the second tabulation 
is biased downward. But the disparity between what we can infer 
about recent and projected demand for occupations in industries 
that principally provide R&D-intensive computer, management, 
and nonphysical research services, compared with those 
historically associated with the production of goods, does not 
seem merely coincidental: it is consistent with the shift toward 
services in the industrial composition of employment that is 
occurring in the R&D-intensive sector of the entire U.S. economy. 


Causes of high-tech change 


So far, we have uncovered hard evidence for two significant 
employment shifts in U.S. high-tech industries: (1) very slow 
growth in overall employment, held down by huge losses in 
R&D-intensive defense-dependent manufacturing and the 
virtual stagnation of employment in civilian R&D-intensive 
manufacturing; and (2) a shift in the industrial composition of 
high-tech industries toward services and away from manu- 
facturing, driven by large employment gains in computer and 
data processing and in management and public relations. With 
these numbers as a backdrop, we have also seen evidence 
suggesting that the demand for high-tech workers is shifting 
toward occupations that have more to do with the production 
of services than the production of goods. 

Outside of the events occurring within the defense industry, 
which operates according to the logic of what might be called 
the “geopolitical business cycle,” what is causing these trends? 
Technological change is certainly the most important 
determinant.** The critical point here is that labor-saving proc- 
esses developed by R&D-intensive industries not only are 
adopted in other sectors, but cause changes in their industry 
of origin as well. This is nowhere more vividly seen than in 
the computer and office equipment industry. Today, approxi- 
mately 15 years after PC’s were first widely marketed, there is 
an installed base of tens of millions of these devices. In 
accordance with the empirical regularity in computing 
technology known as “Moore’s law,’ the computing power 
embedded in these machines has continually increased over 
the last two decades, while the price of that power has 
decreased. This phenomenon has lowered the cost of auto- 
mating (“computerizing”) design and manufacturing processes 
in computers and other civilian high-tech manufacturing 
industries. In turn, automation has reduced the number of 
workers required at any output level, while both production 
capacity and demand for computers have continued to grow.” 
The result has been not only rising output and falling 
employment in computer manufacturing, but the likelihood 


of a relentless continuation of these trends: the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics projects that, between 1994 and 2005, annual 
output in the computer industry will rise by 7.3 percent. This is 
the fastest rate of output growth of the detailed industries for 
which the Bureau prepares projections. Employment levels, on 
the other hand, will fall by an annual rate of 2.6 percent.*! 

In addition, the perverse economic logic of Moore’s law 
holds for other types of consumer electronics manufacturing 
(for example, cellular phones and pagers).” In some cases, it 
forces producers to sell these products at or below cost in 
order to boost sales of complementary goods with higher profit 
margins, such as software or technical services. This tendency 
not only gives impetus to the shift to services in the industrial 
composition of employment in high-tech industries, but may 
even help accelerate the observed increase in the proportion 
of nonproduction occupations—for example, in sales and mar- 
keting—within manufacturing as a whole. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has noted that for electronics 
and computer manufacturers who are less willing to invest in 
automation, another strategy that reduces labor requirements 
is to shift “subassembly or component production functions 
to countries where labor is cheaper.’ This, too, is facilitated 
by vastly improved communications technologies, which are 
themselves the products of the microelectronics revolution 
that began in the mid- and late 1950s. These technologies 
allow R&D-intensive firms to disperse their production 
facilities internationally, yet control them effectively on a 
day-to-day basis. Further, “if this trend continues, assembly 
work sent abroad may well cost more jobs than [do] robots or 
other automated manufacturing systems.” 

Finally, across a broader spectrum of industries, including 
the automotive and special-industry machinery industries (for 
example, machine tools), the linkage of ever more powerful 
and cheaper computing technology with manufacturing proc- 
esses has made possible the vertical disintegration of both 
the design and manufacture of components previously made 
in-house. A leading trade publication recently reported that 
two of the world’s biggest automobile manufacturers now 
“outsource” as much as 70 percent of their production of 
components to smaller companies. Typically, competition 
among these suppliers for contracts from larger firms is in- 
tense. This generates additional motivation to cut labor re- 
quirements by introducing computer technology that lowers 
the number of relatively high-waged employees necessary to 
produce a given component or subassembly. 


Consequences of high-tech change 


While technological change is eliminating jobs in civilian 
R&D-intensive manufacturing, it is simultaneously creating a 
very large pool of new employment in R&D-intensive services. 
More importantly, we have seen evidence that it may be chang- 
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ing the composition of demand for high-tech workers, as well 
as the character of the work they perform.” The R&D of pro- 
fessional specialists in management consulting, for example, 
is quite different from what we usually picture when we think 
of high technology. These workers do not wear lab coats, nor 
do they do applied physical research for manufacturing firms. 
As organizational theorists have noted repeatedly in recent 
years, the new type of development of products and proc- 
esses of management consulting specialists—a development 
that nevertheless has a feature instantly recognizable as com- 
mon to all R&D activity—is to take existing knowledge about 
how organizations carry out their missions and fashion it into 
more efficient organizational structures for doing so. Funda- 
mentally, whether the firm is a for-profit, nonprofit, or gov- 
ernment entity, management consultants and researchers at- 
tempt to manage knowledge about knowledge, to improve 
their clients’ organizational capabilities. And at least one set 
of researchers has argued forcefully that in high-tech goods 
production, organizational structure, more so than the techni- 
cal breakthroughs that R&D workers produce, provides the 
salient difference in the competitiveness of firms, both do- 
mestically and internationally.” 

However, our discussion of occupational employment 
trends was an imprecise way of analyzing recent and future 
demand for high-tech workers. Because we chose only the 
four-digit components of three-digit industries in which total 
employment either grew or remained static over the January 
1988—January 1996 interval, we omitted trends in the three-digit 
R&D-intensive manufacturing industries identified by Hadlock, 
Hecker, and Gannon that Jost employment over that time. It is 
important to note that the Bureau of Labor Statistics expects 
all of these industries to continue to increase output and shed 
jobs over the next decade.~ In light of their increasing use of 
automation and transfer of relatively labor-intensive produc- 
tion work to subsidiaries offshore and subcontractors at home, 
will their demand for high-tech workers fall along with pro- 
duction employment? If so, what will be the effect on the 
capacity of these industries to generate innovations? These 
questions bear directly on the global demand for U.S.-made 
high-tech goods and on the developmental trajectory of the 
U.S. economy in the long term. 

No direct evidence exists about R&D workers as such, but, 
as we stated earlier,*' there is empirical support for the belief 
that in manufacturing at large, the introduction of new tech- 
nologies is associated with increased demand for skilled work- 
ers. These findings support the hypothesis that a process of 
“skill-biased technical change” is occurring in American 
manufacturing and, by extension, in high-tech manufactur- 
ing. Ernst Berndt, Catherine Morrison, and Larry Rosenblum, 
for example, found positive correlations at the industry level 
between expenditures on high-technology capital goods (for 
example, computers) and the educational attainment of work- 
ers.°? Eli Berman, John Bound, and Zvi Griliches obtained 
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similar results.** But the most recent and direct evidence per- 
taining to skill-biased changes in the occupational structure 
of high-tech manufacturing gives a conflicting picture. In 
cross-sectional analyses of 358 plants, researchers from the 
Census Bureau’s Center for Economic Studies found that the 
more technologically advanced establishments relied more 
heavily on educated workers, employed a higher fraction of 
workers in skilled occupations,and had higher proportions 
of college-educated workers in their employee mix.° In a sepa- 
rate time-series analysis of plants that survived across the 
1977-to-1992 interval, however, these same researchers indi- 
cate that the direction of causality may be the other way— 
that is, that “the adoption of new technologies is more likely 
to occur in plants with skilled workforces.” 

Some of the lack of clarity about the effects of technology 
on the R&D intensity of occupational employment in manu- 
facturing may have to do with technologically driven changes 
in our definition of the term “skill.” For example, U.S. firms 
in the R&D-intensive automotive, electronics, industrial equip- 
ment, and instruments sectors have recently adopted an orga- 
nizational regime called “lean manufacturing.”*’ Pioneered 
originally by the Japanese, this process has a dimension that 
is crucial to the aforementioned debate: firms require pro- 
duction workers to be “flexible,” rather than intensively spe- 
cialized in a narrow function or set of skills. A report by the 
McKinsey Global Institute notes that the latter characteristic 
is often disparaged by managers in a lean manufacturing en- 
vironment, because they believe that it fosters rigidity and 
“compartmentalization” on the assembly line, thereby under- 
mining productivity.* 

One recent firsthand account describes the effect of lean 
production on the skill mix of workers in U.S.-based (but 
Japanese-owned) automobile manufacturing plants.” Produc- 
tivity increased in these plants after the replacement of more 
traditionally “skilled” production workers with “integrated 
workers” who have few recognizable skills other than the gen- 
eral physical and mental dexterity that allows them to fit eas- 
ily into different “teams” with rapidly changing tasks. Man- 
agers were reported to have little regard for the educational 
or vocational qualifications of prospective workers, outside 
of their aptitude and enthusiasm for the work team concept 
and practices. 

It seems clear that the movement of “flexible” production 
employees into jobs once occupied by traditionally skilled 
workers—those who were adept at performing one task or 
operating one machine in the manner of Adam Smith’s pin 
factory or Henry Ford’s early assembly lines—is a mani- 
festation of skill-biased technical change, albeit of a different 
character than that envisioned by those who have researched 
the issue so far. Although it may be several steps removed 
from the final product, Moore’s law is present even in autos 
and highly specialized fields like special-industry machinery, 
in which retail prices (and, presumably, unit production costs) 


still tend to rise as the quality of final outputs increases. Not 
only can the design and production of final goods in these 
industries be simplified through computerization, but so can the 
design and production of the machines that make the final goods, 
and so on. Technological advance thus makes available to ma- 
nagers increasingly powerful and more inexpensive computing 
technology, enabling an array of ’lean” strategies for cutting pro- 
duction costs, which further spurs competition. As we have said, 
these strategies include automation, exporting jobs, and out- 
sourcing, all of which reduce employment and redefine the skilled 
production worker as a worker whose social skills and natural 
dexterity matter more than specialized training. 

Because much of the specialized work of translating prod- 
uct design into more easily assembled commodities is, and 
will continue to be, assisted by computers, some analysts be- 
lieve that the near-term result of this progression will be the 
so-called soft factory. This locus links computer and data- 
processing service providers with high-tech manufacturers 
who have adopted PS’s as both labor-saving and “labor-en- 
hancing” technologies. For many of these firms, software— 
and, by implication, the high-tech workers in R&D-intensive 
industries who design and integrate the software into pro- 
duction systems—is now more important in manufacturing 
than is hardware. Today, human workers utilize custom soft- 
ware in PC networks to do an increasing share of simple “mass- 
customized” assembly of components using data on consumer 
preferences relayed directly from customers, through sales 
offices, to factory-floor PS’s. One prominent electronics manu- 
facturer uses an assembly line staffed by 40 workers to turn 
out custom orders for 27 different products simultaneously, 
specifications for which are entered into the computer net- 


Footnotes 


work by telephone sales operators hundreds or thousands 
of miles away.®! Although this stage in the evolving rela- 
tionship between robots and human workers may translate 
into greater demand for computer- and statistically literate 
production workers,” those workers may not be required 
to possess specialized technical skills. Instead, if lean 
manufacturing takes hold throughout the high-tech sector, 
they will be required to have the more general capacity of 
being able to move, think, and—most important—learn 
quickly, as their companies respond to rapidly changing 
market conditions. 

Other things equal, then, the progression of these forces 
undergirds our earlier assertion that demand will continue to 
increase for R&D workers in computer and data-processing 
services, management consulting, and nonphysical research. As 
the scope of these workers’ activities widens, and their linkages 
with high-tech manufacturing firms become more numerous, the 
learning-by-doing inherent in any specialized activity will tend 
to enhance the innovative capacity of the providers of these 
R&D-intensive services. In high-tech manufacturing industries 
in which employment is falling, however, job loss among 
production workers will at best tend to hold down the growth of 
workers engaged in R&D. But because R&D workers will continue 
to have more powerful research technologies at their disposal, if 
the absolute number of such workers in these industries decreases 
over time, it is not a foregone conclusion that their innovative 
capacity will decline as well. In short, R&D-intensive firms will 
tend to remain that way.® But the “creative destruction”® of 
technological change occurring within R&D-intensive industries 
will undoubtedly constrain our predictions about other 
developments. O 
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vol. 22, no. 6, 1990, pp. 811-28; Technology, innovation, and regional eco- 
nomic development (Congressional Office of Technology Assessment, United 
States Congress, 1984); and W. B. Stohr, “Regional innovation complexes,” 
Papers of the Regional Science Association, vol. 59, 1986, pp. 29-44, all pro- 
posed broad and intuitively appealing conceptual definitions, but the au- 
thors acknowledged that the definitions were difficult to measure. 

3 Richard W. Riche, Daniel E. Hecker, and John U. Burgan, “High tech- 
nology today and tomorrow: a small slice of the employment pie,” Monthly 


Labor Review, November 1983, pp. 50-58. 

* Paul Hadlock, Daniel Hecker, and Joseph Gannon, “High technology 
employment: another view,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1991, pp. 26-30. 
An early study by the U.S. International Trade Administration identified 
high-technology sectors as those in which at least 10 percent of the work 
force was composed of scientists, engineers, or technicians and at least 10 
percent of sales was spent on research and development of new products or 
processes (An assessment of U.S. competitiveness in high technology in- 
dustry (U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. International Trade Adminis- 
tration, 1983)). In a later variant of Riche, Hecker, and Burgan’s analytical 
strategy, Ann Markusen, Peter Hall, and Amy Glasmeier produced a widely 
cited classification of high-technology industries using 1984-85 data from 
the BLS Occupational Employment Statistics program to calculate the per- 
centage of R&D employment across all three-digit manufacturing industries 
(Ann Markusen, Peter Hall, and Amy Glasmeier, High-Tech America: The 
What, How, Where, and Why of the Sunrise Industries (Boston, Allen and 
Unwin, 1986)). In their study, engineers, technicians, computer scientists, 
life and physical scientists, and mathematicians made up all R&D employ- 
ment. These researchers identified 29 three-digit industries in which R&D 
employment exceeded the 1980 national average of 5.8 percent for all manu- 
facturing. 

+ Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon, “High technology employment,” p. 
26. Ten industries—namely, those in which the number of R&D employees 
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was at least equal to the average for all industries surveyed—were termed 
“R&D moderate.” 

© Steve J. Davis and John Haltiwanger, ‘““Wage Dispersion Between and 
Within U.S. Manufacturing Plants, 1963-1986,” in Brookings Papers on Eco- 
nomic Activity, Microeconomics (Washington, Brookings Institute, 1991), pp. 
115-20. 

7 For instance, in one R&D center funded by the textile industry, engineers 
and computer scientists are currently at work on a project aimed at automat- 
ing the design, cutting, and fitting of garments for retail customers. This project 
uses the latest in laser and computer technology. (See Richard Lipkin, “Fit 
for a King,” Science News, May 18, 1996, pp. 316-17.) 

8 See Malecki, Technology and Economic Development, and Markusen, 
Hall, and Glasmeier, High-Tech America. 

° “sic” abbreviates “Standard Industrial Classification”; see Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual (Executive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget, 1987). 

10 Employment and Earnings, May 1996, p. 192. 

1! See, for example, E. Appelbaum, “High tech and the structural employ- 
ment problems of the 1980s,” in E. L. Collins and L. D. Tanner, eds., Ameri- 
can Jobs and the Changing Industrial Base (Cambridge, MA, Ballinger Pub- 
lishing Co., 1984), pp. 23-48; Technology, innovation, and regional economic 
development, P. Haug’s two articles, “U.S. high technology multinationals 
and silicon glen,” Regional Studies, vol. 20, no.1, 1986, pp. 103-16, and 
“The location decisions and operations of high technology organizations in 
Washington State,” Regional Studies, vol. 25, no. 2, pp. 525—41; An assess- 
ment of U.S. competitiveness; D. Lyons; “Agglomeration Economies Among 
High-Technology Firms in Advanced Production Areas: The Case of Den- 
ver/Boulder,” Regional Studies, vol. 29, no. 3, pp. 265-78; and Markusen, 
Hall, and Glasmeier, High-Tech America. 

217. E. Browne, “High technology and business services,” New Eng- 
land Economic Review, July/August, 1983, pp. 5-17; John U. Burgan, 
“Cyclical behavior of high-tech industries,” Monthly Labor Review, May 
1985, pp. 9-15; E. J. Malecki, “High technology and local economic 
development,” Journal of the American Planning Association, vol. 50, 
1984, pp. 260-69; and Riche, Hecker, and Burgan, “High technology 
today and tomorrow” all examined employment in computer and data- 
processing services, along with the predecessors of engineering and ar- 
chitectural services and research and testing services in the 1972 sIc 
scheme, namely, research laboratories, sic 7391; engineering, architec- 
tural, and surveying services, SIC 891; and noncommercial educational, 
scientific, and research organizations, SIC 892. 

'3 See Norman Saunders, “Defense spending in the 1990’s—the effect of 
deeper cuts,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1990, pp. 3-15; and “Employ- 
ment effects of the rise and fall in defense spending,” Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1993, pp. 3-8. The Division of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics of the Current Employment Statistics program currently aggregates em- 
ployment in the three industries mentioned, plus five others—explosives (SIC 
2892), ordnance and accessories, n.e.c. (sic 348), shipbuilding and repairing 
(sic 3731), radio and Tv communications equipment (SIC 3663), and tanks 
and tank components (sIC 3795). The Division then adjusts the aggregated 
result for seasonal variation on a monthly basis, as a longitudinal record of 
defense-dependent employment in the United States. Ordnance and accesso- 
ries, and tanks and tank components (the latter as part of sic 379, miscella- 
neous transportation equipment) appeared on Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon’s 
list of “R&D moderate” high-tech industries. Analysts from the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics stress that, because not all employ- 
ment in these industries is defense related, and because defense-related out- 
put shares have fallen along with defense expenditures since 1987, this data 
series (and its individual components) represents overall employment trends 
in industries whose main customers have historically been related to the De- 
partment of Defense. 

‘4 Exhibit 2 presents this decomposition. On the civilian side, we excluded 
miscellaneous chemical products (sic 289) and communications equipment 
(SIC 366) because they contained two four-digit defense-dependent components 
with a 40-percent defense output share in 1987: explosives (SIC 2892) and 
radio and Tv communications equipment (SIC 3663). Despite these exclusions, 
our distinction between defense-dependent and civilian R&D-intensive high- 
tech manufacturing industries captures all but a relatively small percentage 
of the employment shifts in R&D-intensive high-tech manufacturing industries 
attributable to recent changes in the Nation’s defense priorities. 
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‘6 Dale Whittington, High Hopes for High-Tech (Chapel Hill, Nc, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1985). 

"” These are the 30 industries identified by Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon, 
minus miscellaneous petroleum and coal products (SIC 299) and services, 
n.e.c. (SIC 899), for which there were no publishable data. We chose Janu- 
ary 1988 as the starting point for our analysis because 1987 revisions to the 
sic system took effect at that point. These revisions created several new 
industrial classifications, notably in services (for example, research and 
testing services, SIC 873), that Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon identified as 
R&D-intensive industries. a. 

'8 With regard to its importance as a source of technical innovation in 
the U.S. economy over the last half century, the influence of defense 
expenditures on employment in high-tech industries has not been thoroughly 
documented. (See Malecki, Technology and Economic Development.) 
Saunders (“‘Defense spending in the 1990s” and “The rise and fall in defense 
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Saxenian (“The genesis of Silicon Valley,” Built Environment, vol. 9, no. 1, 
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States (New York and Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1988), pp. 101-31 
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“Drugs manufacturing: a prescription for jobs,” Monthly Labor Review, March 
1995, pp. 12-22.) Additionally, medical instruments and supplies was the 
only manufacturing industry within instruments and related products (sic 38) 
that had employment gains between 1983 and 1988. (See James C. Franklin, 
“Industry output and employment projections to 2005,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, November 1995, pp. 45-59.) 

20 And the share of total nonfarm employment held by R&D-intensive in- 
dustries would have remained roughly constant, dipping from 8.1 percent to 
7.9 percent. 

21 Agricultural chemicals (sic 287) grew by 1,200 employees, or 2.4 per- 
cent, but we excluded it from the four-digit analysis because there were no 
published four-digit components within the three-digit industry. Also, pro- 
duction worker data were unavailable for sic 7372. 

2 Survey of Current Business (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, various years). 

3 Ann Bartel and Frank Lichtenberg, “The Comparative Advantage of 
Educated Workers in Implementing New Technology,” Review of Econom- 
ics and Statistics, vol. 69, 1987, pp. 1-11; and “Technical Change, Learn- 
ing, and Wages,” Economics of Innovation and New Technology, vol. 1, 
1991, pp. 215-31. 


24 Daniel S. Hamermesh, Labor Demand (Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
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innovation, Technology, and Human Resource Strategies—an Interactive 
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Innovation,” Washington, May 1-2, 1995; Klette and Forte, “Innovation 
and Job Creation’; and Bellman and Boeri, “Internal and External Creative 
Destruction.” 

3° Pacelli, Rapiti, and Revelli, “Employment and Mobility of Workers,” 
p. 19. 

31 See Mark Doms, Timothy Dunne, and Ken Troske, Workers, Wages, 
and Technology (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Center for Economic Studies, 
December 1995); C. Freeman, J. Clark, and L. Soete, Unemployment and 
Technical Innovation (London, Pinter, 1982); C. Freeman and L. Soete, 
Technical Change and Full Employment (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1987); 
and Marco Vivarelli, Rinaldo Evangelista, and Mario Pianta, “Innovation 
and Employment: Evidence from Italian Manufacturing.” Paper presented 
at conference on “The Effects of Technology and Innovation.” 

32 See Displacement Spreads to Higher-Paid Managers and Profession- 
als, Summary 95—10 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1995). 

33 As of 1990, 45 percent of employment in research and testing serv- 
ices (sic 873) was defense dependent. (See Saunders, “The rise and fall in 
defense spending.”’) 

34 Neal H. Rosenthal, “The natere of occupational employment growth: 
1983-93, Monthly Labor Review, June 1995, pp. 45-54. 
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pational employment projections for 1994-2005. 

36 See George T. Silvestri, “Occupational employment to 2005,” Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1995, pp. 60-84. 

3% Ibid. oa “ 

38 Because the period we studied covered an entire business cycle, 
nontechnological factors (for example, cyclical fluctuations in market demand) 
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“flattened” management structures that has led to higher levels of job loss among 
managers and professionals than in the past—are arguably just as much the 
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Baldwin, Diverty, and Johnson, “Success, Innovation, Technology, and Human 
Resource Strategies,’ note that layers of middle managers in Canadian high-tech 
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*° Three decades ago, Gordon Moore, one of the cofounders of the Intel 
Corporation, estimated that as the microelectronics revolution continued to 
advance, the amount of computing power available at a given price would double 
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Ahead (New York, Viking Press, 1995).) 
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Measuring job security © 3 


Job security is difficult to measure directly, 
but data on job tenure and contingent employment 
provide a means of examining the issue 


firms are increasingly seeking more flexibil- 

ity in their use of labor. This argument has 
been widely made in both the academic and the 
popular press.' Employers have sought this ad- 
ditional flexibility within their own work forces, 
as well as from sources outside their organiza- 
tions. Internally, they have hired workers on a 
temporary basis; externally, they have obtained 
labor through temporary help agencies or by con- 
tracting with firms or individuals to provide spe- 
cific services. Anecdotal evidence of the trend 
toward more flexible employment arrangements 
is fairly extensive; measuring the extent of such 
employment in the labor force as a whole, how- 
ever, has been more problematic. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected 
some information that can be used to analyze job 
security in the United States. In periodic supple- 
ments to the Current Population Survey (cps), 
individuals are asked about job tenure—time 
spent with their current employer. In February 
1995, the Bureau conducted the first supplement 
to the cps designed to obtain more information 
on another aspect of this issue: contingent and 
alternative employment arrangements. Contin- 
gent jobs, as defined in the supplement, are struc- 
tured to last only a limited period; alternative 
employment arrangements include those made 
through intermediaries and those without stand- 
ard work schedules.” In this article, data from 
recent cps supplements are used to examine the 
quality and the nature of variables that are uti- 
lized to measure job security. 


T has been argued that in order to control costs, 
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Measuring job tenure 


Time spent with an employer, or job tenure, is a 
commonly used variable in studies of the labor 
market that focus on topics such as labor supply, 
job search, and job turnover. A number of recent 
studies have examined data on job duration from 
the cps in order to provide direct empirical evi- 
dence of declining job stability in the U.S. 
economy.’ Although the results are not com- 
pletely consistent, these studies generally find 
little, if any, decline in job stability in the last 
two decades. While certain subgroups of the 
population, such as those with less education, ex- 
perienced less job security than in the past, for 
the most part these analyses indicate that there 
was no systemic change in the duration of jobs 
over time. 

One issue that arises when examining job 
duration is the quality of the job tenure data in 
the crs. Information on how long individuals have 
worked continuously for their current employer 
is available in periodic cps supplements. Yet this 
information often is viewed as being relatively 
crude, given that durations are measured in years 
and the frequency distributions tend to exhibit 
spikes at years that are multiples of 5. Hence, 
the information may contain substantial recall or 
rounding errors. 

Evidence from other U.S. data sources also 
indicates that data on job tenure are often prob- 
lematic. In particular, James N. Brown and 
Audrey Light found that in the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics, which interviews the same 


| people over time, responses to tenure questions were often 
_ inconsistent with calendar time.* For example, in a particular 
year an individual might claim to have been working for an 


employer for 3 years, but in the subsequent year the same per- 
son would claim to have been working with the same employer 
for 6 years. Inconsistent responses such as these suggest that 
data on tenure are often unreliable, even when collected longi- 
tudinally. 

Another longitudinal data source, the National Longitudi- 
nal Survey of Youth (Nnisy), collects data in a way so as to 
minimize recall problems and rounding errors. These data de- 
scribe a sample of young men and women who were between 
the ages of 14 and 22 in 1979 and have been interviewed regu- 
larly since then. The NLsy collects data in an event history for- 
mat, in which dates are collected for the beginning and ending 
of important events. In the case of work, the starting date for a 
job is recorded, and if a person stops work for that employer, 


the ending date also is recorded. The times in between jobs 


are then confirmed as gaps for further investigation. For mul- 
tiple jobholders, information is collected for each job, with 
beginning and ending dates. Periods of nonwork within a job, 
such as periods when an employee is on layoff, ill, pregnant, 
and so forth, are also recorded. By recording the dates of all 
jobs and all periods of nonwork, the survey provides a nearly 
complete and continuous employment history for each indi- 
vidual in the sample. 

Information on other major events also is collected in this 
manner. The months spent in school are identified, as is the 
timing of training programs. Also collected are dates of changes 
in marital status and the birth of children. By linking the dates 
of all these events, survey designers believe that individuals 
will be more able to provide accurate responses to the ques- 
tions relating to the times of the events. 

While collecting data in this event history format is still 
subject to recall and other errors, the methodology may de- 
crease the likelihood of recall error with respect to time spent 
working, because respondents can link the dates of events such 
as the birth of children and changes in marital status to changes 
in employment. Also, the longitudinal nature of the data al- 
lows for employment at a particular job to be linked across 
years, which could substantially lower the extent of recall prob- 
lems often associated with job tenure data. 

In addition, the event history format of the NLsy allows for 
a number of techniques that may improve the quality of the 
data. For example, interviewers are provided information about 
employers’ names from the previous interview and use these 
to see whether workers still have the same employer. Calen- 
dars in the form of a time line are placed in front of respond- 
ents so that they may better visualize their periods of work and 


~ nonwork. Research on retrospective reports of individual events 


indicates that intervention techniques which help respondents 
place events into a personal time line substantially improve 


the respondents’ recall.° 

In the next section, recent job tenure data from the NLsy are 
compared with tenure data from a similar cohort of individu- 
als from the cps.’ This comparison provides evidence as to 
how the data differ by the two collection techniques. Presum- 
ably, due to the multiple techniques incorporated into the NLsy 
that are used to enhance the quality of the data, the data pro- 
vide a relatively accurate portrayal of individual work histo- 
ries and should be a good yardstick to examine the quality of 
similar cps data. It is important to mention that the comparison 
is made using arelatively young age group, rather than the full 
age distribution. Consequently, the job durations for this age 
group are generally shorter and less dispersed than those for 
all workers. 


The tenure distributions 


Table 1 provides information on the distribution of job tenure 
among 28- to 36-year-old workers in 1993 using the cps and 
the nisy.® The percentiles can be computed directly from the 
NLSY data, because these data are available in weeks, which 
provides for a fairly continuous distribution. In contrast, cal- 
culating percentiles from the cps data is more difficult, as the 
information is available only in years. The cumulative distri- 
bution function for integer data is a step function, and move- 
ment along a step will not change the percentile until another 
step is reached. One solution to this problem is to compute 
“interpolated” percentiles, which assumes that job tenure is 
uniformly distributed within each interval. This method es- 
sentially involves taking a weighted average of the integer in 
which the percentile falls and the previous integer.’ 

For the most part, the figures in table 1 indicate that the two 
tenure distributions are surprisingly similar. For example, me- 
dian tenure using the cps is 3.34, while for the NLsy, it is 3.46. 
One might expect that the upper tails of the distributions would 
show the greatest disparities, because recall problems are likely 
greater for cps respondents with longer job durations. Yet at 
the 90th percentile, there is little difference between the two 
distributions, with cps job tenure registering 11.22 and that of 
the nusy 11.13. 

Also shown in the table are tenure data for subgroups based 
on gender, race or ethnicity, and education. For most of the 
subgroups, the two tenure distributions are not as similar as 
that for the full sample, but the differences are usually rela- 
tively minor. The largest disparities appear to be among blacks 
and high school dropouts at the 90th percentile, in which the 
cps tenure data are about | year higher than those of the NLsy. 
Hence, there is some evidence that the cps data may be prob- 
lematic at longer job durations among these groups. 

Are the differences in the two tenure distributions sensitive 
to business cycle fluctuations? Job tenure may vary with 
changes in the business cycle due to corresponding changes in 
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Distribution of years of tenure among 28- to 36-year-old workers, Current Population Survey (cps) and National 


the composition of the workers. For instance, an economic 
expansion may lead to more hiring and to a larger sample of 
relatively inexperienced workers or workers with less tenure. 
Conversely, an economic contraction may result in fewer in- 
experienced workers being employed, and the resulting group 
of workers may therefore have more tenure. Because recall 
may be more problematic for those with more tenure, particu- 
larly when the cps method of collecting data is used, the differ- 
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Longitudinal Survey of Youth (nisy), 1993 
Percentile 
Characteristic and survey 
10th 25th 
et! =i 
Total | 
0.04 1.04 
37 1.13 
-04 1.19 
35 1.13 
.04 97 
38 1.13 
White: 
CPs 3 Ee 04 1.10 
OE gee Seen 2 37 1.15 
Black 
ORS a ae ee 04 92 
NES ace eae 29 92 
Hispanic: 
GPS ote. Sh ee ee eee ee ee .04 1.00 
Ey Bs ee ES SS Sa es 35 1.19 
Education 
’ 
.03 85 
sh 65 
.04 1.04 
29 1.08 
Some college 
I ai as Sr .04 1.14 
a Gene eR ne 44 1.19 
College graduate: 
1.08 
Note: The race/ethnicity categories are mutually exclusive and exhaustive. The “Hispanic” category includes white and black Hispanics. The “Diack” category 
includes only non-Hispanic blacks. The “white” category includes all nonblacks and non-Hispanics. 


ences in cps and NLsy tenure data may be more severe during 
economic contractions. 

In order to examine data at two points in the business cycle, 
table 2 provides information on median job tenure in 1988 
and 1993. (In 1988, the national unemployment rate was 5.5 
percent, whereas in 1993, it was 6.8 percent.) To examine work- 
ers at comparable ages in both years, it is necessary to restrict 
the NLsy and cps samples to 28- to 31-year-old workers in each 


year.'° The data indicate that overall job tenure is somewhat lower 
during economic expansions, as expected. In particular, median 
job tenure, according to the cps, was 2.50 in 1988 and 2.87 in 
1993. Still, in both years, the differences in median tenure be- 
tween the two surveys are fairly small. The differences for 
some of the subgroups are often larger than that for the full 
sample, but the sample sizes in many of these subgroups are 
relatively small.''! Thus, the data in table 2 appear to rein- 
force the finding that there are no large differences in the two 
tenure distributions and that whatever differences there are 
are not particularly sensitive to changes in the business cycle. 

In sum, then, despite the differences in data collection meth- 
ods between the crs and NLsy, the differences in the job tenure 
distributions are very small. Some evidence does suggest that, 
among certain subgroups of the population, the cps may over- 
state job tenure at longer durations or when recall is more 
problematic. Overall, however, the cps data appear to provide 
an adequate approximation of the tenure distribution among 
young workers. 

The results suggest that the extent to which information on 
tenure needs to be “precise” depends upon the type of analy- 
sis undertaken. Certainly, for some studies—particularly those 
dealing with job turnover—job tenure data measured in months 
or weeks, as are available in the NLsy, are the most desirable. 
Yet many of the recent studies based on cps tenure data that 
deal with job stability generally compare trends in relatively 
simple statistical variables. Consequently, in these recent 
analyses, the cps tenure data should provide a satisfactory de- 
scription of the tenure distribution and of changes in job du- 
rations over time. 


ifele)(-am Median years of tenure among 28- to 31-year-olds, Current Population Survey (crs) and National Longitudinal Survey 


of Youth (nisy), 1988 and 1993 


Measuring contingent employment 


The first special cps supplemental survey to produce estimates 
of the number of workers in contingent jobs—that is, jobs 
which are structured to last only a limited period of time— 
was completed in February 1995. Prior to this survey, the term 
“contingent work” had been used to refer to a variety of work 
arrangements, including part-time work, self-employment, em- 
ployment in the business services industry, and, in fact, al- 
most any work arrangement that might be considered to differ 
from the commonly perceived norm of a full-time wage and 
salary job. 

Initial results from the February 1995 survey show that, at 
that time, between 2.7 million and 6.0 million workers—a 
range of 2.2 percent to 4.9 percent of total employment— 
were in contingent jobs. (See table 3.) This range spans three 
alternative estimates that were developed to assess the im- 
pact of different assumptions about the factors that constitute 
contingent employment. The narrowest estimate includes only 
wage and salary workers who had been in their jobs for 1 year 
or less and expected the jobs to last for an additional year or 
less. Self-employed workers, both incorporated and unincor- 
porated, as well as independent contractors, are excluded from 
this estimate, the rationale being that, by definition, people 
who work for themselves have ongoing employment arrange- 
ments, although they may face financial risks. Also, workers 
employed by temporary help agencies or contract companies 
are not considered contingent if they expect to be able to stay 
with the firms for more than 1 year or have been with the firms 
for that amount of time, even if the places to which they are 


FHI SCION TOON onsen aaa nndnapancnnaabvniss 
HIGN SCHOO! GTADUARS — enna snsnecnsenessnannnzoseeneoes 
Some college 
Lets Se pe oS 2: RE ee oe 


1988 1993 
NLSY CPS NLSY 
2.87 3.00 
3.38 3.04 
2.59 2.97 
3.16 3.08 
2.31 2.65 
1.75 2.73 
1.93 1.67 
3.21 2.93 
3.27 3.33 
2.61 3.16 
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Table 3 | Employed contingent and noncontingent workers by selected characteristics, three alternative estimates, February 
1995 ; 


[In thousands] 
Contingent workers 
bal Noncon- 
Characteristic Total ian tingent 
employed Estimate Estimate Estimate workers 
1 2 3 
Age and sex dahl 
Total) 16 years:and/Older ci.c..cetcsscccessessosescersvensacranses 123,208 2,739 3,422 6,034 117,174 
POO DO VOAIS eetasss. srtteress caer eresereecns. cvpeeenavesetasenre 5,635 456 521 645 4,990 
DOO 24 NGANS Fe ecaees ce ctenes repens tardies avacteieacaneeeeeteecantees 12,421 685 758 1,196 11,225 
DB 'TONSA VOANS cas tassrc at yeatexcrccs teat rreocereraacusarotueusuraesmernes 32,138 712 940 1,587 30,551 
ONOAG VALS ercsacee sons laenne ancmipmevesvs dara ansarnescneaversuscraees 34,113 507 678 1,265 32,848 
G5 TORSARVOATS he cits saan erosen rasasrenseaemnntohenronioeeyecdsper rae 23,980 225 326 760 23,219 
BO OIGAIVOAIS mre sateiae eco nivecescetascriuiens eas nbaeantenatasas 11,370 103 127 355 11,014 
GH WEANS AMC OOM es cosccg cos seucacvevecsocscuembechanstsascctreceasents 3,551 49 73 225 3,326 
Men, 16 years and Older ...........::ceesseseeseseeeceseeteeceeees 66,290 1,350 1,689 2,995 63,295 
NGitONO "Years wees Laie a eT, sean ecaeednctes 2,820 197 234 291 2,528 
QUO} 24 VOR rs yi sbieee sects sac ceaverce sak snsecace decaactass covaerer 6,634 329 366 586 6,049 
ZO A034 VORIS esse ceteris cane: Sekuttnauccneativessupeevedeaescoseut 17,566 354 465 833 16,733 
35.1044 syOars'.2ccccics cect casactaretescneccoeembereatecetesee naan 18,317 274 352 615 17,703 
AS OSAVCAUS cc. ciuctsvanicuseayacantncesssraeciaceeencetees tecnntpapteene 12,694 91 144 341 12,353 
BS tO;G4: VOArS oi ccivacavesvsescksceet esesWentueeprbneleyueeadeentuceaseee 6,187 72 83 215 5,972 
B5i years: ANd! OIG Ma...abneiccvecseckacsupees-seeaeeme natn heeemen teen 2,072 32 44 115 1,957 
Women, 16 years and OIdEr ..........:teeeeeeeeeseesseeeees 56,918 1,389 1,733 3,039 53,879 
AGO; 19 Wears i.tciveNscciviecceesastecte: sameeren 2,816 259 287 354 2,461 
20 10:24 VOANS so cetassceccsensscqsusssvesaneseensdersesnl stucazatsasastsens 5,786 356 392 610 5,176 
25 TO\S4 VOANS scsi ncusscacoscecensyasdereecech cummecsteeersserere seater 14,572 358 475 754 13,818 
35 10 44 VO Ars occas. ccc cesssdcupscsanstecteenen ss teen nenceaieat a 15,796 233 326 651 15,145 
A510, 54 VOANS isn cacessstecesescvschasusactevensperectsrasuetrecemeceaeest 11,286 134 181 419 10,866 
SS'tO' G45 VOArS: Sirs Ashe cccsaseventetastaceer start ieateeerateene st nae 5,183 32 44 141 5,043 
65) years and older 's.2:..sccsecesencesteinc nrcbsaeiannscaete 1,479 17 29 109 1,370 
Race or ethnicity 
WHitee tinct eh eee aes ae ee 105,239 2,192 2,741 4,880 100,359 
Black 13,108 382 464 804 12,304 
Hispanic origin 10,441 373 443 682 9,759 
Full- or part-time status 
Full-time: Workers 25 tani lrs tice reeectetatoncnesemeeel 99,240 1,449 1,835 *3,444 95,796 
Part-time WOMKGIS) <ccecoscocsacs tases trctcvevtc sesceuspanteenetcs svaee 23,968 1,290 1,587 2,590 21,378 
Note: Estimate 1: Wage and salary workers in their jobs for 1 yearorless __less, plus all wage and salary workers. Noncontingent workers are workers 
who expected their jobs to last for an additional yearor less. Estimate 2: | who do not fall into any estimate of contingent workers. Details for the race 
Workers in estimate 1, plus self-employed and independent contractors in _ and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other 
their jobs for 1 year or less who expected their jobs to last for an additional races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white 
year or less. Estimate 3: Self-employed and independent contractors in their | and black population groups. Details for other characteristics may not sum to 
jobs for 1 year or less who expected their jobs to last for an additional year or _ totals due to rounding. 


assigned to work by the firms change frequently. 

The middle estimate adds the self-employed—both incor- 
porated and unincorporated—and independent contractors in 
a situation similar to that of the wage and salary workers of 
estimate 1. That is, these workers expected to be, and had been, 
in their respective employment arrangements for 1 year or less. 
In addition, temporary help and contract company workers were 
classified as contingent under this estimate if they had worked, 
and expected to work, for the customers to whom they were 
assigned for 1 year or less. For example, a “temp” secretary 
who is sent to a different customer each week, but who has 
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worked for the same temporary help firm for more than 1 year 
and expects to be able to continue with that firm indefinitely, 
is classified as contingent under estimate 2, but not under esti- 
mate 1. In contrast, a “temp” who is assigned to a single client 
for more than | year and expects to be able to stay with that 
client for at least 1 more year is not counted as contingent 
under either estimate. 

In the third and broadest estimate, the limitation on how 
long workers had held their jobs and expected to remain in 
them was dropped for wage and salary workers; thus, this esti- 
mate includes almost any worker who believed that his or her 


job was temporary or who did not expect the job to continue. 
That is, the estimate effectively includes all wage and salary 
workers who did not expect their employment to last, except 
for those who, for personal reasons, expected to leave jobs 
that they would otherwise be able to keep. For example, a 
worker who had held a job for 5 years could be considered 
contingent if he or she now viewed the job as temporary. These 
conditions on expected and current tenure were not relaxed 
for either the self-employed or independent contractors. 


how long the worker had held the job. For workers who had a 
job with an intermediary, such as a temporary help agency or a 
contract company, information was collected both about their 
employment at the place the intermediary assigned them to 
work and about their employment with the intermediary itself. 
The key factor used to determine if a worker’s job fit the 
conceptual definition of “contingent” was whether the worker 
believed that the job was temporary or would not continue. 
The first questions asked in the supplement were as follows: 


Several pieces of information were collected in the cps 
supplement from which the existence of a contingent employ- 1 
ment arrangement could be discerned: whether the worker 
expected that the job was temporary or would not continue, 
how long the worker expected to be able to hold the job, and 


Some people are in temporary jobs that last only for a 
limited time or until the completion of a project. Is your job 
temporary? 

2. Provided the economy does not change and your job 


itle)(- ~Employed workers with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by selected characteristics, February 1995 


[In thousands] 


— ee 


Workers with alternative arrangements 
Cea Workers 
with 

Characteristic Total Inde- On-call Temporary Workers tradi- 

employed pendent workers help provided tional 
contrac- and day agency ; by arrange- 

tors laborers workers contract ments 

firms 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and OIdEM.. ..........sssssccseessseeeseee 123,208 8,309 2,078 1,181 652 111,052 
16 to 19 years ...... ee 5,635 125 165 62 16 5,267 
20 to 24 years ...... 12,421 197 261 233 83 11,649 
25 to 34 years ...... 32,138 1,639 511 403 254 29,357 
35 to 44 years ...... 34,113 2,559 492 251 152 30,679 
45 to 54 years ...... 23,980 2,099 326 143 | Wis 21,344 
55 to 64 years ......... a 11,370 1,131 191 68 44 9,938 
BS OATS GMC ONGC sa cnasnctceonvedessctsneosssiecspesaesncesas’ 3,551 559 132 21 20 2,817 
Men, 16 years and Olde ...........-eeccseeesceeeeeeeedeeees 66,290 5,595 1,042 557 466 58,678 
16 to 19 years ......... ee 2,820 71 85 35 9 2,620 
20 to 24 years ...... 6,634 135 154 135 42 6,170 
25 to 34 years ...... 17,566 1,051 270 198 194 15,877 
35 to 44 years ...... 18,317 1,746 245 91 124 16,122 
45 to 54 years ..... 12,694 1,389 141 52 37 11,083 
55 to 64 years ......... ioe 6,187 795 76 33 34 5,248 
IVR Bis COMI ic cnxs coprccemsceacsuncpisesenatndevecveseceese 2,072 409 70 13 27 1,559 
Women, 16 years and Older............:c:sesceseeeeeeees 56,918 2,714 1,036 624 186 52,373 
WGI aaa tS tetra tose oe cos yohisanaa2y/csbacsonniasavdnennarauree 2,816 54 80 27 We 2,647 
UO CA VICAIS Ree ester cottesacsactasdnvevieccseossaracentsazonterses 5,786 63 107 98 40 5,480 
25 to 34 years ..... 14,572 588 242 205 60 13,481 
35 to 44 years ..... 15,796 813 247 160 28 14,557 
45 to 54 years ..... 11,286 710 184 91 4 10,261 
55 to 64 years ......... iste 5,183 336 115 34 10 4,689 
BS ING ALS AMO LOIGON cet cn cece cccetececkpcsntsaecnssrenenteadseners 1,479 150 63 9 _ 1,258 
Race or ethnicity 
UTC Baga Scope Ocoee: ERD ae no 105,239 7,671 1,745 859 541 94,473 
Black ..... ec 13,108 416 229 257 76 12,143 
Rell SENNA) COLA eee eae rats cara ccstnrdebesaanaccesoannisnasentnase 10,441 431 259 134 55 9,566 
Full- or part-time status 

Full-time workers 99,240 6,179 945 938 548 90,683 
Part-time workers ... 23,968 2,130 1,134 242 104 20,368 


not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented 
and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 
Dash indicates data base too small to meet publication criteria. 


Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 
any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to to- 
tal employed because a small number of workers are both “on call” and “pro- 
vided by contract firms.” Details for the race and Hispanic-origin groups will 
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performance is adequate, can you continue to work for your 
current employer as long as you wish? 


Respondents who answered “yes” to the first question or 
“no” to the second were then asked a series of questions to 
distinguish persons who were in temporary jobs from those 
who, for personal reasons, were temporarily holding jobs that 
offered the opportunity of ongoing employment. For example, 
students holding part-time jobs while in school might view 
those jobs as temporary, because they may intend to leave 
them at the end of the school year. The jobs themselves, how- 
ever, would be filled by other workers once the students leave. 

Jobs were defined as being short term or temporary if the 
employee was working only until the completion of a specific 
project, temporarily replacing another worker, being hired for 
a fixed period, or filling a seasonal job available only during 
certain times of the year, or if other business conditions dic- 
tated that the job was short term. Individuals who expected to 
work at their current job for 1 year or less for personal rea- 
sons, such as returning to school, retiring, or obtaining an- 
other job, were asked if they could continue working at that 
job were it not for that personal reason. If they could not do 
so, they would be classified as contingent, provided that the 
other conditions of the definition were met. 

To further ascertain whether a job was temporary, workers 
also were asked how long they expected to stay in their cur- 
rent job and how long they had been with their current em- 
ployer. The rationale for asking how long an individual ex- 
pected to remain in his or her current job was that being able 
to hold a job for 1 year or more could be taken as evidence of 
at least an implicit contract for ongoing employment. In other 
words, the employer’s need for the worker’s services was not 
likely to evaporate anytime soon. By the same token, the in- 
formation on how long a worker had been with the employer 
could show whether a job was ongoing. A person’s having 
remained with an employer for more than 1 year could be 
taken as evidence that, at least in the past, the individual had 
an explicit or implicit contract for continuing employment. 


Footnotes 


' See, for example, Richard Belous, The Contingent Economy: The 
Growth of the Temporary, Part-time and Subcontracted Workforce (Wash- 
ington, National Planning Association, 1989); Flexible Workstyles: A Look 
at Contingent Labor, Conference Summary (U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1988); New Policies for Part-time and Contingent Work- 
ers (San Francisco, New Ways to Work, 1992); “The Downsizing of 
America,” The New York Times, Mar. 3—Mar. 9, 1996; and Lance Marrow, 
“The Temping of America,” Time, Mar. 29, 1993. 

> The material regarding the contingent and alternative employment 
supplement previously appeared in Contingent and Alternative Employ- 
ment Arrangements, Report 900 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1995); 
and in Anne E. Polivka, “Contingent and alternative work arrangements, 
defined,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1996, pp. 3-9. 

* For an analysis of a number of measures of self-perceived economic 
insecurity not available in the crs, see Jeff Dominitz and Charles F. Manski, 
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Some of the major findings regarding the characteristics 
of contingent workers are that they tended to be young and 
were slightly more likely to be women and black. Also, the 
majority of those in contingent jobs would have preferred more 
permanent employment arrangements.'? (See table 3.) 

The February 1995 survey also produced estimates of the 
numbers of workers in several “alternative employment ar- 
rangements,” including persons working as independent con- 
tractors and on-call workers, as well as those working through 
temporary help agencies or contract companies. According 
to the survey, 8.3 million workers (6.7 percent of the total 
employed) said that they were independent contractors, 2.0 
million (1.7 percent) worked “on call,” 1.2 million (1.0 per- 
cent) worked for temporary help agencies, and 652,000 (0.5 
percent) worked for contract firms that provided the worker’s 
services to one customer at that customer’s work site. Contin- 
gent employment was defined separately from these four types 
of employment arrangements, although an individual’s em- 
ployment could both be contingent and fall into one of the 
alternative employment categories. 

The characteristics of workers in the four alternative em- 
ployment arrangements identified in the survey varied con- 
siderably. (See table 4.) For example, independent contrac- 
tors were substantially more likely than workers in traditional 
arrangements to be men, white, and at least 25 years old; in 
contrast, workers paid by temporary help agencies were more 
likely than workers in traditional arrangements to be women, 
young, and black. Workers provided by contract firms were 
disproportionately male. Most on-call workers and workers 
paid by temporary help agencies would have preferred to be 
in traditional work arrangements. In stark contrast, more than 
4 out of 5 independent contractors preferred their current work 
arrangements. Pe 

While the February 1995 supplement provided a great deal 
of new information about workers in contingent and alterna- 
tive employment arrangements, repetition of the survey (sched- 
uled for February 1997) will be necessary to determine whether 
such employment arrangements are increasing. O 


Perceptions of Economic Insecurity: Evidence from the Survey of Eco- 
nomic Expectations, NBER Working Paper No. 5690 (Cambridge, ma, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, July 1996). 

* See, for example, Henry S. Farber, “Are Lifetime Jobs Disappearing? 
Job Duration in the United States: 1973-1993.” Paper presented at the 
NBER Conference on Research in Income and Wealth, Washington, Decem- 
ber 1994; Kenneth A. Swinnerton and Howard Wial, “Is Job Stability De- 
clining in the U.S. Economy?” /ndustrial and Labor Relations Review, 
vol. 48, no. 2, January 1995, pp. 293-304; and Francis X. Diebold, David 
Neumark, and Daniel Polsky, “Comment on Kenneth A. Swinnerton and 
Howard Wial, ‘Is Job Stability Declining in the U.S. Economy?’” Jndus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, January 1996, pp. 348-52. 

> James N. Brown and Audrey Light, “Interpreting Panel Data on Job 
Tenure,” Journal of Labor Economics, July 1992, pp. 219-57. 

° Barbara Means and Elizabeth F. Loftus, “When Personal History Re- 


peats Itself: Decomposing Memories for Recurring Events,” Applied Cog- 
nitive Psychology, vol. 5, July-August 1991, pp. 297-318. 

7 All computations reported here are weighted so that they are nation- 
ally representative of the age cohort. 

® Workers are defined as those employed for pay in the week prior to 
the interview, excluding the unincorporated self-employed. 

° This interpolation procedure is what the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
uses in published tables of percentiles for integer data. See Farber, “‘Are 
Lifetime Jobs Disappearing?” for a more detailed discussion of the ap- 
proach. For those who worked less than 1 year, the 1993 April cps supple- 


ment does not provide any additional information (such as the number of 
months continuously employed). For those in the “less than one year cat- 
egory,” a value of | year was assigned. 

1 The NLSY cohort was 23 to 31 years old in 1988 and 28 to 36 years old in 
1993. Hence, data on 28- to 31-year-old workers are available in both years. 

" The number of unweighted observations in the smallest subgroups (par- 
ticularly for Hispanics and high school dropouts) is about 100. 

2 The October 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review includes six 
articles that present results from the cps supplement on contingent and al- 
ternative employment. 


LABSTAT Available via World Wide Web 


LABSTAT, the Bureau of Labor Statistics public data base, provides current and 
historical data for many BLS surveys as well as numerous news releases. 
LABSTAT Public Access has introduced a new production Internet service over 
the World Wide Web. BLS and regional offices programs are described using 
hypertext pages. Access to LABSTAT data and news releases is provided by a link 


to the BLS gopher server. The URL is: 


http://stats.bls.gov/blshome.html 


If you have questions or comments regarding the LABSTAT system on the Internet, 


address e-mail to: 


labstat.helpdesk@bls.gov 
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Vehicle ownership, purchases, 
and leasing: consumer survey data 


Two consumer-based surveys yield 


strikingly similar pictures of vehicle 


ownership, acquisitions, and growth in leasing, 
despite some methodological differences 


otor vehicles play a central role in the 
AY) fees American lifestyle. The vast 

majority of workers travel to work by 
private vehicle. Motor vehicles are one of the 
most widely owned assets, with more than 85 per- 
cent of U.S. households owning one or more ve- 
hicles in 1992. Costs related to vehicles—vehicle 
purchases, operating expenses and repairs, and 
insurance—account for a sizable part of the typi- 
cal household’s budget. Loans related to vehicle 
purchases are one of the most common forms of 
household borrowing, and monthly payments are 
important in expenditure patterns. For all these 
reasons, developments related to vehicle holding 
are important for analyzing living standards by 
households. 

Several interesting trends related to motor ve- 
hicles have developed over the past decade. 
Climbing sticker prices for new vehicles and 
quality improvements have encouraged house- 
holds to keep vehicles for longer periods. The in- 
cidence of auto leasing has grown substantially, 
with leases now estimated to represent as much 
as 1 in 3 new car acquisitions by consumers. 
There also have been significant changes in ve- 
hicle financing, including the growth of special- 
ized auto lenders and greater competition for cus- 
tomers based on loan terms offered. 

While there are several sources of informa- 
tion on motor vehicles, few provide much de- 
tail on vehicles owned by households. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances (SCF) and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey 
(CE survey) collect detailed information on 
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motor vehicles held by households, including 
the timing and financial terms of acquisitions 
and disposals of vehicles. This article explains 
the basic features of the data on motor vehicles 
in both surveys. The first section compares the 
data for 1992, the latest year for which final 
figures are available for both surveys. We find 
that, despite some methodological differences 
between the two surveys, they yield strikingly 
similar pictures of vehicle holding by house- 
holds. The second section of the article com- 
pares the survey data with figures on vehicle 
stocks obtained from other sources, primarily 
data on registrations. Although the compari- 
sons are not straightforward, the data from both 
surveys are quite consistent with estimates of 
vehicle stocks. This confirms the value of us- 
ing data from consumer-based surveys to ana- 
lyze consumer vehicle holdings. Finally, we 
present evidence on the growth of auto leasing 
in recent years—to our knowledge, this is the 
first analysis of this phenomenon using repre- 
sentative survey data. We conclude that more 
research is needed to determine the motivation 
for leasing vehicles because we find that the 
data do not support the commonly held notion 
that liquidity constraints (insufficient access to 
cash or loans) are a factor in the lease-versus- 
buy decision. 


Survey comparisons 


While the SCF and CE surveys are both based on 
representative samples, there are some notable 
differences in their designs. The Federal Reserve 


Board’s Survey of Consumer Finances is conducted every 3 
years, interviewing about 4,000 households. Roughly three- 
quarters of the households come from an area-probability 
sample, while the remainder come from a high wealth 
oversample. The Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 
sponsored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is conducted 
quarterly by the Census Bureau, and interviews roughly 5,000 
households. Each household is interviewed five times on a 
quarterly basis. The survey uses a rotating sample in which 
20 percent of those households are replaced every quarter. 
The differences in design give the two surveys different 
strengths for analyzing vehicle holdings. On one hand, the 
SCF oversample of higher wealth households makes it well 
suited for analyzing narrowly held assets, which turns out to 
be an important factor in auto leasing. (See section on “auto 
leasing.”) On the other hand, the quarterly frequency of the 
CE survey permits analysis of changes in vehicle stocks over 
the business cycle. 

To compare vehicle data from the two surveys, we use the 
1992 scF data, mostly collected during the third quarter of 
1992, and the CE survey data from the same period. “Vehicles” 
are defined as cars, jeeps, vans, minivans, pickups, trucks, 
and sport utility vehicles, currently in running condition.’ The 
data are weighted, using the population weights provided in 
each survey. 

As shown in table 1, the SCF and the CE surveys provide 
very similar pictures of vehicle ownership by households. 


According to the SCF, 86.2 percent of households owned ve- 
hicles, compared with 85.0 percent in the CE survey.” In both 
surveys, ownership tends to rise with household income and 
financial assets. Ownership increases with age until it peaks 
for households headed by persons in the 45- to 54-year age 
bracket, and then declines thereafter. 

In both surveys, the average number of vehicles per house- 
hold was around 1.8 in 1992. The average number of vehicles 
owned rises steadily with the household’s income and finan- 
cial assets, and first rises then falls with the age of the 
household’s head. The average age of vehicles owned by 
households was around 8.0 years in both surveys.? Average 
ages of vehicles tend to be higher among households with 
relatively low incomes and also among those with relatively 
low financial assets. 

Both surveys ask whether each vehicle was new or used 
when it was first acquired. As presented in table 2, the SCF 
shows that 43.6 percent of all vehicles owned by households 
were new when first acquired. The figure from the CE survey 
is very similar, at 42.6 percent. Of the vehicles that were 
bought used, the average age at acquisition was 6.5 years in 
the SCF, and 6.6 years in the CE survey. In both surveys, 
roughly one-third of all households had only vehicles that 
were new when first acquired; 44 percent to 45 percent had 
only vehicles that were used when first acquired; and the re- 
mainder had a mixture of the two. Not surprisingly, the share 
buying only new vehicles rises with income and financial as- 


ile Vehicle ownership by selected household characteristics from the Survey of Consumer Finances and the Consumer 


Expenditure Interview Survey, 1992 


Percent of households Average number Average age of 
owning a vehicle of vehicles vehicles (years) 
Household - 
characteristic Survey Consumer Survey Consumer Survey Consumer 
of Consumer coome,_| of Consumer Expenditure of Consumer Expenditure 
Finances Interview Survey Finances Interview Survey Finances Interview Survey 
All households..............4 86.2 85.0 1.8 1.7 7.9 8.0 
By household income (1992 
dollars): 

Below $10,000 .............:0+ 55.8 67.3 1.3 1.5 11.4 8.8 
$10,000—$25,000 .............. 88.0 85.4 1.5 1.5 9.1 9.1 
$25,000-$50,000 .............. 93.6 95.9 1.8 1.8 7.5 7.9 
$50,000-$100,000 . ate 96.7 96.6 2.1 2.1 6.7 6.4 
$100,000 or more .............. 96.6 93.1 241 2.1 5.9 7.0 

By age of household head: 
Under 35 years .................. 84.8 82.5 era 1.6 7.8 7.9 
S544 YOAMS 0... ceescereereoneres 88.7 88.2 1.8 1.9 7.8 7.8 
45-54 VOCALS ......iscessesessseess 92.5 91.2 2.0 2.0 25 Thee) 
Cee IN C2 86.9 87.5 1.9 1.9 heli 8.2 
65-74 years .... 86.2 87.1 1.6 1.6 8.1 8.6 
75 and older.... 72.4 69.8 1.3 1.4 9.9 9.3 

By financial assets (1992 

dollars): 
Below $500 ..........:eeseeeeeeee 71.8 72.1 1.6 1.6 9.9 9.9 
$500-$2, 500) a. seztcsnsactecsane $1.2 90.8 1.7 ies, 8.0 8.1 
$2,500-$10,000 ................ 92.6 94.0 1:9 1.9 7.4 7A 
$10,000 or more ............00+ 93.5 92.8 1.9 1.9 6.5 T/AS) 
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ifele\(-¥7a Acquisition of new versus used vehicles by selected household characteristics from the Survey of Consumer Finances 
and the Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1992 


Vehicles bought new as|Average age of groups’ 
percent of all vehicles | used vehicles at time 
owned by group of acquisition 
Household 
characteristic Survey | Consumer| Survey | Consumer 
of Expenditure of Expenditure 
Consumer | Interview | Consumer | Interview 
Finances Survey Finances Survey 
All households ......... 43.6 42.6 6.5 6.6 
By household income 
(1992 dollars): 
Below $10,000 ......... 25.7 38.8 7.8 6.8 
$10,000-$25,000 ..... 28.6 32.4 6.9 7.2 
$25,000-$50,000 ..... 45.6 42.1 6.3 6.6 
$50,000-$100,000 ... 52.9 53.6 S20, 5.2 
$100,000 or more..... 66.0 64.1 5.1 te 
By age of household 
head: 
Under 35 years ........ 37.9 33.7 Tesh Feel 
35-44 years 42.7 40.5 7.0 6.6 
45-54 years 41.9 42.6 6.0 5.8 
55-64 years 46.7 46.0 6.1 6.1 
65-74 years 50.9 §2.1 5.6 6.3 
75 and older 54.3 60.6 4.6 5.0 
By financial assets 
(1992 dollars): 
Below $500 .............. 22.7 20.1 7.9 8.0 
$500-$2,500 ............ 41.9 SVs! 6.3 6.4 
$2,500-$10,000 ....... 47.0 47.5 BY/ 5.6 
$10,000 or more ....... 60.7 60.4 5.2 6.4 


sets; it also rises with age. However, even among households 
in the highest income and asset brackets, used vehicles are 
not uncommon. For example, 45 percent to 50 percent of 
households with incomes of $100,000 or more had at least 
one vehicle that was used when first acquired.* 


Comparisons with other sources 


To assess the reliability of the survey data, it is useful to 
compare their vehicle stock figures with the figures from 
other sources. The two most widely used series on vehicle 
stocks are essentially population counts obtained from reg- 
istrations data. The Federal Highway Administration (FHA) 
releases data on the total number of cars and trucks regis- 
tered over the course of the year. R.L. Polk & Co. releases 
data on the number of cars and trucks in operation as of July 
1.° Neither series is directly comparable to the SCF or CE 
survey data, because the registration-based counts include 
both household and business vehicles. In contrast, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(BEA) constructs an estimate of the stock of cars held by 
households for personal use, based on the Polk data and other 
sources. However, the BEA figure does not include trucks, 
leased vehicles, or cars used by households for both per- 
sonal and business purposes, and as such, captures only part 
of the vehicle stock held by households. 
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Percent of households— 


Buying only Buying only Buying new 
new vehicles used vehicles and used vehicles 
Consumer Consumer Consumer 
Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 
Consumer | Interview | Consumer |—interview | Consumer | Interview 
Finances Survey Finances Survey Finances Survey 
34.8 32.6 44.0 45.1 21.2 
23.5 30.4 70.9 53.6 5.6 
CATE 27.1 61.7 58.7 10.6 
38.3 34.7 37.0 41.8 24.7 
38.0 37.3 25.9 24.3 36.1 
54.1 49.7 18.1 17.9 27.8 
29.8 26.4 50.7 57.0 19.6 
Olav. 27.9 43.2 - 44.2 25.1 
29.3 28.1 43.9 42.1 26.8 
38.3 34.7 40.8 40.2 21.0 
45.1 45.1 38.1 36.7 16.8 
50.3 54.5 39.1 33.9 10.3 
19.0 14.6 70.6 72.5 10.4 
35.0 27.6 44.4 49.1 20.6 
36.7 37.8 35.8 34.2 27.6 
49.8 48.0 23.0 24.4 27.2 


Table 3 shows the estimates of the total stock of vehicles 
from the registrations-based data, along with the estimates of 
the stock of vehicles held by households from the SCF and the 
CE surveys. The FHA, Polk, and BEA data are taken from peri- 
ods as similar as possible to those of the SCF and CE surveys. 
According to FHA data, 187.0 million private vehicles were 
registered over 1992. The Polk data show 181.5 vehicles in 
operation as of the middle of that year. As discussed in Alan 
Greenspan and Darrel Cohen’s detailed analysis of data on 
vehicle stocks, the Polk figure overstates the vehicle stock 
due to exclusion of scrappage over the course of the year.° 
Accounting for this problem results in an estimate of 172.8 
million for the total vehicle stock in 1991.’ 

According to the CE survey, households held 156.4 million 
vehicles not exclusively used for business in the third quarter 
of 1992. The SCF shows households holding 153.5 million 
such vehicles in roughly the same period. The estimates from 
these consumer surveys are close to those of other periodic 
surveys that can be used to estimate vehicle holdings by 
households. Notably, the estimate from the American Hous- 
ing Survey of the U.S. Bureau of the Census is 160.8 million 
for 1991, while the estimate from the U.S. Energy Informa- 
tion Administration’s Household Vehicles Energy Consump- 
tion is 151.2 million.® 

Thus, the SCF and the CE survey estimates are quite similar 
to each other and to estimates from other consumer surveys, 


although they are 17 million to 20 million vehicles below the 
carefully constructed estimates of Greenspan and Cohen. 
While we expect the SCF and CE figures to be lower because 
they cover household vehicles only, it is difficult to verify 
~.that business vehicles fully account for the difference. Nei- 
ther the FHA nor Polk survey distinguishes between house- 
hold and business vehicles in estimating vehicle stocks.” How- 
ever, the BEA series on cars (not vehicles, as defined earlier) 
owned by households provides some basis for comparison 
with the survey data.'° For 1992, the BEA estimates that house- 
holds owned 111.8 million cars not used f8r business pur- 
poses. The comparable figure from the 1992 SCF is very close, 
at 106.3 million (not shown in the table). The figure for the CE 
survey is somewhat higher at 122.2 million, probably due to 
the inclusion of cars with some business use. Thus, to the 
extent that we can make valid comparisons across data 
sources, the estimates from the consumer surveys appear to 
be quite consistent with other information on vehicle hold- 
ings by household. 


The growth of auto leasing 


While the growth of auto leasing in recent years is well docu- 
mented, there has been little systematic investigation of the 
prevalence of leasing by consumers. A private consulting firm, 
CNW Marketing/Research, estimates the total number of ve- 
hicles leased by consumers, based on a sample of insurance 
records.'! Because CNW does not release the details of its meth- 
odology, the representativeness of its sample is not clear. 
Moreover, the CNW data contain only limited information on 


the characteristics of households, and so do not provide much 
insight into the reasons why households lease. This makes it 
difficult to assess the implications of the growth of leasing for 
new car production and sales. 

In contrast, the SCF and CE surveys have well documented 
representative samples, and both contain detailed information 
on household characteristics. However, there are two prob- 
lems with the survey data on leasing. First, leasing is still rela- 
tively uncommon, so the survey samples contain a relatively 
small number of households that are leasing a vehicle.'* And 
second, the 1992 SCF asked respondents to report vehicles 
leased for personal use, excluding leased vehicles used for 
business purposes. The exclusion of business-related leasing 
may lead to some underestimation of the prevalence of leas- 
ing by households in this survey, especially if leasing is fa- 
vored by self-employed individuals. In contrast, the CE sur- 
vey asks about leased vehicles that have any personal use. 
The response to this question yields a count of leased vehicles 
used for both personal and business purposes. 

The survey data confirm that leased vehicles were a siz- 
able percentage of new vehicles acquired by households in 
the early 1990s. According to the scF, leased vehicles ac- 
counted for 21.5 percent of vehicles less than 2 years old in 
1992.'? CNW estimates that, in recent years, one-fifth to one- 
third of new vehicles acquired by consumers were leased, 
rather than bought. There are two reasons why the SCF figures 
lie in the lower end of the range, compared with the CNW data. 
First, the SCF employs a different definition of “consumer 
lease.” Whereas the 1992 ScF includes vehicles leased for 
personal use only, CNW also includes business vehicles that 


Comparison of.industry-level and survey data on aggregate vehicle holdings, 1992 


Data source 


Coverage 


Federal Highway Administration 


(household and commercial) 
9) oe oy 8 na ee 
Greenspan and Cohen 


Vehicles in operation 


Vehicles in operation 


Consumer Expenditure Survey 


used for business purposes 


Survey of Consumer Finances 


business purposes 


American Housing Survey (in Greenspan 
and Cohen) 


Household Vehicles Energy Consumption. 


Vehicles held by households 


Bureau of Economic Analysis Car stocks held by households for 


personal use 


Sources: American Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, Motor Vehicle 
Facts and Figures, 1994; Alan Greenspan and Darrel Cohen, “Motor Vehicle 
Stocks, Scrappage, and Sales," 1996; authors’ calculations from the sts Con- 


Millions of vehicles 


Registrations of privately owned vehicles 


Vehicles held by households not exclusively 


Vehicles held by households not used for 


Vehicles in operation held by households 


Year ending December 1992 187.0 
July 1992 181.5 
1991 172.8 
1992, third quarter 156.4 
1992, mostly third quarter 153.5 
1991 160.8 
1991 151.2 


1992 111.8 


sumer Expenditure Interview Survey and Survey of Consumer Finances; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1994; and 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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Percent of households 
leasing a vehicle 
ce ees 
Household 
characteristic Survey Consumer 
of Consumer Expenditure 
Finances Interview Survey 
All households...............- 3.0 1.9 
By household income 
(1992 dollars): 
Below $10,000 ............cs00 (') 8 
$10,000-$25,000....... 9 8 
$25,000-$50,000..... 3.8 1.5 
$50,000-$100,000 .. 4.3 3.9 
$100,000 or more .............. 9.8 12.0 
By age of household head: 
Under 35 years 3.2 1.5 
35-44 years.......... 4.2 2.9 
45-54 years .......... 3.8 2.6 
55-64 years .......... 3.1 2.4 
65-74 years ........ 1.0 (‘) 
75 years and older ............. Fi (‘) 
By financial assets 
(1992 dollars): 
Below $500 ...........sesesseeeee 1.0 (‘) 
$500-S2: 500 eicccscrescnsensse 2.8 2.6 
$2,500-$10,000................. 
$10,000 or more ..........-.20- 


' Fewer than five observations. 


might sometimes be used for personal reasons.'4 And sec- 
ond, the sample of insurance records used by CNW may be 
unrepresentative in some way that overstates the prevalence 
of leasing. For example, leasing rates may be relatively high 
among vehicles insured through large insurance companies 
in major cities. Without additional information on CNW’s 
methodology, it is difficult to determine the potential for bias 
of this type. 

According to the SCF data, 3.0 percent of households held a 
leased vehicle in 1992 (table 4). While one might expect this 
figure to be higher in the CE survey, given its inclusion of busi- 
ness-related leases, the survey shows a smaller share of house- 
holds leasing vehicles, at 1.9 percent. The discrepancy is likely 
attributable to the differences in the designs of the two surveys. 
Relatively wealthy households tend to have higher nonresponse 
rates than the population as a whole, but because the SCF over- 
samples such households, the survey yields higher estimates of 
ownership rates for all types of assets, including leased vehicles, 
disproportionately held by this group.!* 

According to both surveys, leased vehicles are most com- 
mon among households with relatively high levels of income 
(table 4). In the 1992 scF, almost 10 percent of households 
with incomes over $100,000 leased a vehicle, compared with 
12.0 percent in the CE survey. The SCF probably estimates the 
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ifelel[-¥E Vehicle leasing for personal use, Survey of Consumer Finances and Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1992 


Survey Consumer Survey Consumer 
of Consumer Expenditure of Consumer Expenditure 
Finances Interview Survey Finances Interview Survey 
Va | 1.1 1.6 1.5 
(') 14 (*) 1.2 
ee ¥.2 23 8 
ala 1.0 ley 2.2 
1.1 Vat 1.4 1.4 
he 1.2 1.3 1.8 
1.0 1.1 1.8 1.8 
1.1 1.0 1.4 1.3 
1.3 lie 2.0 2 
1.1 tat 1.0 1.0 
1.0 () (') (') 
1.0 (') 1.4 (') 
1.0 (‘) 2.6 () 
ler tot 1.9 ave 
1.0 tel 1.4 1.6 
1.1 1.1 1.3 2.0 


Among households with a leased vehicle 


Average number of 
leased vehicles 


Average age of leased 
vehicles (years) 


prevalence of leasing more accurately, because it is less likely 
to underrepresent the relatively “well off.” 

The survey data on auto leasing provide some insight into 
the types of households that are most likely to lease. As men- 
tioned, both surveys show the highest leasing rates among 
households with annual incomes exceeding $100,000. Leas- 
ing was also more common among households headed by 
persons in the 35- to 54-year age brackets. According to the 
SCF, leasing was more common among households with rela- 
tively high levels of financial assets, though there were no 
appreciable differences related to asset holdings in the CE 
survey.'° 

The CE data can also be used to document the growth of 
leasing since 1992 (table 5). The proportion of all households 
that had a leased vehicle rose from 2.0 percent in 1992 to 2.6 
percent in 1994.’ Leasing grew most rapidly among house- 
holds with incomes exceeding $100,000, with the share of such 
households that had a leased a vehicle rising from 11.4 percent 
in 1992 to 19.2 percent in 1994. The leasing rate also increased 
among households in the 35- to 54-age brackets, and among 
those with relatively high levels of financial assets. 

According to the CE data shown in table 6, the terms of 
financing for purchased vehicles are substantially different 
from those for leased vehicles. Fewer leasing transactions 


Percent of households 


Household leasing a vehicle 


characteristic 


All households ...............:sce0e0eee 


By household income 
ASSAM GONG)? o..-.stecccvesccespacedecnsese 
Below $10,000....... ics 
$10,000-$25,000 .... 
$25,000—$50,000 .... 
$50,000—$100,000 .. a 
$100,000 OF MoFe .............csceceeeeees 


By age of household head: 
Winder 35: Years)... .saFiveseccceasssseneaces 
35-44 years...... axa 
45-54 years .. 
55-64 years .. 
65-74 years ...........++ ssa 
75 years and older ................000+- 


By financial assets 
(1992 dollars): 


' Fewer than five observations. 


° = preliminary. 


Vehicle leasing for personal use, Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1992-94 


Average number of 
leased vehicles 


Average age of 
leased vehicles (years) 


1992 1993 


1.3 1.6 1.6 1.8 


1.2 1.6 1.6 1.9 
1.2 1.4 1.6 10 
Les) 2.1 2.0 2.0 
1.5 15 1.0 1.6 
1.3 4.1 8 24 

2.0 (") (') 


ifele\(-¥-m Financing terms in leasing versus purchasing transactions 


Collection period 


term 1992 first |1992 second] 1993 first 
quarter quarter quarter 


Transactions involving a down 
payment (in percent): 
UNG NSSO es orcesre-coaceqccenensnavanere 


Average down payment 
(1992 dollars): 
PUNCIR SO ie secccescateorsscscrescpie 
SEPA Saks eh ome teetonsenccusserekvcsssasar0s 


Transactions involving a trade-in 
(in percent): 

PUNO ASO a vsaeessstcsgessescassnecisensses 

Lease 


Average trade-in amount 
(1992 dollars):.. 
Purchase ..... 


involve a down payment, and among transactions for which 
a down payment was made, the amounts for leased vehicles 
are lower than those for purchased vehicles. Similarly, fewer 
leasing transactions involve a trade-in. For example, in the 
first half of 1994, 44 percent of leasing transactions involved 
a trade-in, compared with 50 percent of vehicle purchases. 


1993 second 
quarter 


65.6 
57.1 


3,371 
2,235 


58.4 
38.8 


4,667 
3,016 


1994 first 
quarter 


Also, for transactions involving a 
trade-in, the value of the trade-in was 
lower for transactions involving leas- 
ing. 

Because the initial payment for a 
leased vehicle tends to be lower than 
that for a purchased vehicle, it is 
sometimes suggested that some con- 
sumers might lease because they lack 
sufficient funds to purchase a vehicle 
in the traditional manner. While the 
decision to lease certainly warrants 
further study, the survey data show 
only that most households that do 
lease tend to have relatively high lev- 
els of income and assets. And while 
some households might lack the cash 
required to buy a relatively expensive 
vehicle, many would seem to be able 
to purchase a reasonably priced car 
at traditional lending terms.'* Further 


analysis of the survey data is needed to provide additional 
insights into this decisionmaking process. 


TO SUMMARIZE, the SCF and CE surveys show strikingly similar 
patterns in vehicle ownership, including a higher average age 
of vehicles held by household, and a strong inverse relation- 
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ship between income levels and the likelihood of having used 
cars. The survey data also match well with aggregate data, 
confirming their value for the analysis of the determinants of 
motor vehicle demand. Finally, we provide some evidence 


on the growth of auto leasing, and show that it has tended to 
be concentrated among households with relatively high in- 
comes. However, further study is needed to understand the 
lease-versus-buy decisions of households. O 


Footnotes 
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Carol Corrado, Darrel Cohen, Arthur Kennickell, Charlie Mason, and 
Stephanie Shipp for valuable comments on earlier drafts of this paper. The 
views expressed in this paper are those of the authors and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the Board of Governors or its staff. 


1 While the surveys also collect data on other types of vehicles (such as 
recreational vehicles, motorcycles, and boats), our analysis is confined to 
standard passenger vehicles. 

? The difference between the two surveys is not statistically significant. 

3 According to data from R.L. Polk & Co., the average age of passenger 
cars in use was 8.1 years in 1992. See, Motor Vehicle Facts and Figures 
(Detroit, M1, American Automobile Manufacturers Association, 1994), p. 36. 

* Conceivably, some antique and other collectors’ cars may be included in 
reported vehicle holdings if they are in active use. However, such cars are 
relatively uncommon. 


5 “Polk releases latest vehicle census,” Press Release (R.L Polk & Co., 
Statistical Services Division, July 30, 1993). 

© See Alan Greenspan and Darrel Cohen, “Motor Vehicle Stocks, Scrap- 
page and Sales,” Federal Reserve Board Finance and Economics Discussion 
Paper, No. 96-40 (October 1996). ! 

7 The problem arises because the Polk vehicle stocks include scrapped 
vehicles that were registered over the year (prior to scrappage), but that are 
not counted as “scrapped” until they fail to be re-registered in the following 
year. 

§ Greenspan and Cohen, “Motor Vehicle Stocks,” discuss in detail the 
periodic surveys covering vehicle stocks. See also Statistical Abstract of 
the United States (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1994), pp. 637-38. The 
differences in estimates across consumer surveys likely reflect small dif- 
ferences in the types of motor vehicles recorded and sampling and 
nonsampling error. 

° Figures on sales of new vehicles are regularly decomposed into pur- 
chases by consumers and businesses. 
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10 The Bureau of Economic Analysis does not estimate the stock of trucks 
held by households. 


'! Automotive News publishes aggregate figures on new leases from R.L. 
Polk & Co. However, these figures cover leasing by both businesses and 
consumers. 


” For example, among sample households in the 1992 scr, there were 172 
households leasing a vehicle, versus 101 households in the CE survey sample 
for the third quarter of 1992. 


8 In contrast, leased vehicles represented only 2.2 percent of the total 
stock of vehicles held by households in the 1992 scr. 


14 Data from the 1995 scF will shed light on the importance of this differ- 
ence, because the 1995 survey included a question on leasing for business 
purposes. 


'S See Richard Curtin, F. Thomas Juster, and James Morgan, “Survey Es- 
timates of Wealth: An Assessment of Quality,” in Robert Lipsey and Helen 
Stone Tice, eds., The Measurement of Saving, Investment and Wealth (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press for the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1989). 


16 “Financial assets” include checking, saving, money market, and call 
accounts. The CE survey asks only a few questions on asset holdings, so its 
data on wealth are not of the same quality as the data on expenditures. 


” The figures in table 5 for 1992-93 are based on CE data for the year; 
thus, the 1992 figures differ somewhat from table 4, which uses data from 
the third quarter only. Figures for 1994 are based on CE survey data collected 
in the first half of 1994. 


'8 Relatively expensive models tend to be overrepresented among leased 
vehicles. For example, in the 1992 scr, the median blue book value of a 
leased vehicle less than 2 years old was $14,900, compared with $11,500 for 
a purchased vehicle of similar age. Blue book prices were obtained from 
NA.D.A. Official Used Car Guide (McLean, VA, National Automotive Deal- 
ers Association). ‘i 


Book Reviews 


British industrial relations 


A History of British Industrial Relations, 
1939-1979: Industrial Relations in 
a Declining Economy. Edited by 
Chris Wrigley. Lyme, NH, Edward 
Edgar, 1996, 234 pp. 


This collection of essays explores the 
history of British industrial relations 
from World War II up to the election of 
Margaret Thatcher as Prime Minister. 
Although little attempt is made to com- 
pare the British experience to that of the 
United States, readers will find the con- 
trast between the two industrial relations 
systems of interest. Chris Wrigley, a 
professor of Modern British History at 
the University of Bristol, writes about 
the British Government’s efforts to keep 
production levels high during World 
War II through intervention in the indus- 
trial relations area. In 1940, the Minis- 
ter of Labour issued Order 1305, which 
made strikes and lockouts illegal unless 
3 weeks’ notice had been given to the 
Government and the Government had 
not chosen to refer the matter to an in- 
dustrial tribunal for settlement. More 
than 1,000 cases were settled by these 
tribunals, and the decisions were used 
as the basis for settlements at similar 
firms. In 1946, almost 90 percent of 
British workers had their wages set 
through this and similar mechanisms. 
Despite Order 1305 (which was not re- 
pealed until 1951), illegal strikes fre- 
quently occurred. 

In the last chapter, Wrigley notes 
that, at the time, the ratio of union mem- 
bers to full-time union employees in 
Great Britain was roughly twice the av- 
erage for the rest of Western Europe. 
As a result, the labor movement was 
heavily dependent on the efforts of shop 
stewards. According to Wrigley, the 
shop stewards carried out a great deal 
of the unofficial collective bargaining 
that covered actual day-to-day work 
practices and discipline. 

The evolving role of management is 
covered in a chapter by Howard Gospel, 
a lecturer in management at Oxford. 


Gospel notes that British managers were 
not as anti-union as their American 
counterparts, nor advocates of em- 
ployer-employee cooperation to the ex- 
tent that the Germans or Scandinavians 
were. In the period following the war, 
British managers were less educated 
than those in America and other West- 
ern nations, but this gap narrowed over 
time. He notes the lower levels of train- 
ing and productivity of British workers, 
as well as management’s tendency to in- 
crease the workweek rather than increase 
worker training (and hence productiv- 
ity) during periods of high demand. 

The idea of the social contract in the 
period immediately after the war is dis- 
cussed by Noel Whiteside, a reader in 
public policy at the University of Bristol. 
The leaders of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the national labor federation, en- 
acted a quid pro quo with the Govern- 
ment, whereby wage restraint was of- 
fered in return for an extension of social 
benefits to all, not just union members. 
The Labour Party government increased 
or began programs for the National 
Health Services, retirement pensions, 
support for secondary education, and 
subsidized housing. Wage restraint 
eroded by 1950, however, because many 
workers were no longer content to re- 
ceive, at best, small pay increases at a 
time when they felt their wage rates were 
too low. Further, social welfare pro- 
grams became increasingly expensive 
and, in 1951, the newly elected Conser- 
vative government reduced the level of 
commitment to these programs. Over 
the next two decades, as the rate of in- 
flation increased, the idea of wage re- 
straint became even less popular among 
workers. 

The book also contains chapters on 
postwar industrial relations, strikes, and 
case studies of dockworkers, auto work- 
ers, and truckdrivers. A chapter that 
contrasted the British experience to that 
of other Western European nations and 
the United States would have been of 
interest. Further, a summary chapter 
would have been a welcome addition. 
Despite these limitations, the volume 


makes a major contribution by showing 
the changing picture of British indus- 
trial relations in the middle part of this 
century. 


—Robert J. Gitter 


Professor of Economics 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Worker-management 
relations 


Labor Law, Industrial Relations and 
Employee Choice: The State of the 
Workplace in the 1990s. By Richard 
N. Block, John Beck, and Daniel H. 
Kruger. Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 
1996, 113 pp. 


This short book, Labor Law, Industrial 
Relations and Employee Choice: The 
State of the Workplace in the 1990s, pro- 
vides historical perspective on the legal 
framework for labor-management rela- 
tions. However, the authors’ contention 
that workers’ rights to organize take pre- 
cedence over constitutional rights mars 
an otherwise valuable contribution. 

The objective of the authors, Richard 
N. Block, John Beck, and Daniel H. 
Kruger, is to provide access to and dis- 
cussion surrounding issues raised by the 
Commission on the Future of Worker/ 
Management Relations, also known as 
the Dunlop Commission. In 1993 and 
1994, this Commission investigated the 
current state of worker-management re- 
lations. It covered a wide range of topics, 
including cooperative and adversarial la- 
bor—management relations, grievance 
mediation, and employment-at-will. 

The authors provide good perspective 
on the formation of labor law in the 
United States from before passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act (NLRA or 
Wagner Act) in 1935 to the present day. 
The book covers the labor environment 
from the early 1900s to numerous coop- 
erative approaches to worker—manage- 
ment activities today. It also examines 
certain Supreme Court interpretations 
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that form the current legal basis of 
worker—management relations, both 
union and nonunion, in the United 
States. The authors make special efforts 
to address the intent of the Act and rul- 
ings, noting the evolution of a conflict 
between labor rights and employer 
rights in the current legal environment. 
The basis of this conflict is the 
worker’s right to choose, or not choose, 
union representation, as opposed to the 
employer’s right to control the work- 
place. Though workers have rights pro- 
vided in the NLRA, employers may le- 
gally limit union organizers’ access to 
work sites while requiring worker atten- 
dance at anti-unionization presenta- 
tions. As stated in the book, the legal 
system provides employers “a power- 
ful set of devices to resist employee 
choice.” As the authors note, “the 
workplace is not a neutral forum where 
the costs and benefits of unionization 
are discussed openly and freely.” 
Despite the conflict between worker 
rights and employer rights, there are a 
number of cooperative activities occur- 
ring in worker—management relations 
today. The authors provide good ex- 
amples, both successful and unsuccess- 
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ful, of innovations in labor—-manage- 
ment cooperation. They also cite ex- 
amples of nonunion worker—manage- 
ment innovations that have impact in 
the workplace. In many examples, lo- 
cal, State, or Federal Government au- 
thorities embrace worker—management 
cooperation. 

After exciting stories of innovations, 
however, the authors refer to examples 
of legalism, the employers’ misuse of 
the law to limit employee choice. Such 
actions as barring union organizers 
from company property and putting 
pressure on employees to reject union- 
ization allow employers to legally fight 
unionization. As well, the authors sug- 
gest that illegal employer actions, such 
as firing union representatives or refus- 
ing to bargain, harm the employee or- 
ganizers more than National Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) punishments hurts 
the employers. As the authors point out, 
employers may take advantage of the 
law to the detriment of the right of em- 
ployee choice. 

This conflict weighs heavily in the 
authors’ summary and conclusions, to 
the book’s detriment. To counteract this 
infringement of employee choice, the 


authors suggest that the Act be modi- 
fied so that the NLRB is empowered to 
“address conduct which, while not ille- 
gal in any of the particulars, has the 
overall effect of interfering with em- 
ployee choice.” The authors fail to rec- 
ognize that many of these employer 
rights are derived from constitutional 
rights concerning private property and 
are based on Supreme Court rulings de- 
tailed in early chapters of this very 
book. Thus, such changes may well be 
unconstitutional. Other conclusions, 
such as the need to establish a prefer- 
ence for cooperative worker—manage- 
ment relations over conflict-oriented re- 
lations in the statute, are lost in the hy- 
perbole. ' 

As a review of the history and legal 
underpinnings of current labor law, and 
as an examination of innovations in co- 
operative worker—management rela- 
tions, this book provides a valuable ser- 
vice. The final chapter covering sum- 
mary and conclusions detracts from this 
service and should be read with a sense 
of skepticism and irony. 


—Stanley W. Suchman 


Assistant Regional Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16- 
17 were revised in the July 1996 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1996. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available from the Bureau upon request. His- 
torically comparable unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey are published in Employment, Hours, 
and Earnings, United States, a BLS annual 
bulletin. Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of 
Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 


For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally,the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included séries are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No, 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January-June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
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Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufactu..z in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 

_ adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weckly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1995 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1996 data, published in the July 1996 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and new seasonal ad- 
justment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1995 forward and seasonally adjusted 
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data from January 1992 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1996 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also knownas the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
tuary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages, and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost-—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compensa- 
tion and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
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are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The nurnber of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION cn work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27—37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
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were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1982-84 buying hab- 
its of about 80 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
CPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the: investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 


3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. + 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
"border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted 
from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is deter- 
mined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 


the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is the 
import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of ex- 
portation, which is consistent with the basis 
for valuation of imports in the national ac- 
counts. The second is the import price 
c.if.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the prod- 
uct to the U.S. border. It does not, however, 
include duty charges. For a given product, 
only one price basis series is used in the con- 
struction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 
Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
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employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
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justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLs. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 5 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38—41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an index 
of aggregate hours of all employees. Output 
indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 
The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production and non- 
production workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
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number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 


the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 


from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who~are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 


impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 


_ days preceding the survey and who were 


available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 


1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 


ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in — 


1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative measures of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), hourly compensation costs, and 
unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European coun- 
tries. These measures are limited to trend 


_ comparisons—that is, intercountry series of 


changes over time—rather than level com- 
parisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing out- 
put are unavailable. BLS constructs these 
comparative indexes from three basic 
aggregative measures—output, total labor 
hours, and total compensation. The hours 
and compensation measures refer to all em- 
ployed persons, including self-empoyed 
persons and unpaid family workers, in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden, and to all em- 
ployees (wage and salary earners) in the 
other countries. The figures for Canada are 
the official measures prepared by Statistics 
Canada. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing (gross product originating) in 
constant prices from the national accounts 
of each country. However, output for Japan 
prior to 1970 and the Netherlands from 1969 
to 1977 are indexes of industrial production. 
The national accounts measures for the 
United Kingdom are essentially identical to 
its indexes of industrial production. While 
methods of deriving national accounts mea- 
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sures differ substantially from country to 
country, the use of different procedures does 
not, in it-self, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—trather, it reflects differences among 
countries in the availability and reliability 
of underlying data series. 

The price base years used to measure real 
output and the frequency and method of 
changing price weights differ among the coun- 
tries, and this can lead to differences in real 
output growth rates. The real manufacturing 
output data currently being used for the United 
States are 1987 fixed-price-weighted mea- 
sures; they are available only from 1977 for- 
ward. With the exception of Japan, which uses 
fixed-weighted measures for long periods, the 
foreign countries covered in BLS series link 
fixed-weighted measures covering various 
periods, although the methods used differ. The 
measures for Norway for 1987-92 are annual 
chain-linked measures based on relative prices 
of the preceding year. 

Hours refer to hours worked in all coun- 
tries. The measures are developed from sta- 
tistics of manufacturing employment and av- 
erage hours. The series used for France (from 
1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden are of- 
ficial series published with the national ac- 
counts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked devel- 
oped by a research institute connected with 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all 
payments in cash or kind made directly to 
employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and 
contractual and private benefit plans. For 
France and Sweden, compensation is in- 
creased to account for other significant pay- 
roll taxes, even if they are not for the direct 
benefit of workers, because such taxes are 
regarded as labor costs. For the United 
Kingdom, compensation is reduced for the 
years 1967-91 to account for employment 
susidies. However, compensation does not 
include all items of labor costs. The costs 
of recruitment, employee training, and plant 
facilities and services—such as cafeterias 
and medical clinics—are not covered be- 
cause data are not available for most coun- 
tries. The compensation measures are from 
the national accounts, except those for Bel- 
gium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all employed 
persons measures assuming that their hourly 
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compensation is equal to the average for 
wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total 
manufacturing as defined by the Intemational 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France and Italy (beginning 
1970), refer to mining and manufacturing less 
energy-related products; the measures for 
Denmark include mining and exclude 
manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 to 1966; 
and the measures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining and include coal mining 
from 1969 to 1976. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
may be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial produc- 
tion indexes), employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation and are considered 
preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term mea- 
sures becomes available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
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volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which-may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 


In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 


In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. Institu- 
tionalized persons, such as prison inmates, are 
excluded. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been employed 
(that is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in a 
legal work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 


sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
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jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

For more information on the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or access the BLS 
Internet site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 


population (household survey):! 
Labor force participation rate.... 
Employment-population ratio. 
Unemployment rate............ 


16 to 24 years.. 
25 years and ove! 


Private sector.... 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing... 
Service-producing 


Average hours: 
Private sector... 
Manufacturing. 
Overtime 


Employment Cost Index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 
Private industry workers. 
Goods-producing” 
Service-producing” 

State and local government workers... 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Union........ 
Nonunion... 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries i 


— Data not available. 
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117,203 
97,892 
24,206 
18,468 
92,997 


34.5 
41.6 
44 


1996 


119,554 
100,094 
24,259 
18,282 
95,296 


34.4 
41.6 
4.5 


116,956 
97,663 
24,235 
18,522 
92,721 


34.4 
415 
4.3 


ReaAND 


117,928 
98,587 


24,148 
18,366 
93,780 


34.4 
41.4 
4.3 


naw oDAH 


66.6 
62.9 
5.6 
5.6 
13.0 
43 
5.5 
11.9 
4.3 


118,466 
99,101 
24,187 
18,307 
94,279 


34.3 
40.9 
4.2 


au NV © 


1996 


119,264 
99,830 
24,249 
18,295 
95,015 


34.4 
“7 
46 


i @® © ON 


on DOD 


& & 


include all other private sector industries. 


120,509 
100,999 


24,320 
18,262 
96,189 


2aA®DoON 


aan 


121,238 
101,681 
24,469 
18,304 
96,769 


34.7 
41.9 
48 


ai a & & 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 


Compensation data'” 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 


Nonfarm business sector.. 
Nonfinancial corporations’... 


Civilian nonfarm 0.5 0.8 
Private nonfarm... 6 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 9 6 9 
Private nonfarm if 6 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items tf i 9 
Producer Price Index: 

INISHOM) GOOOS stienanssnccueteisenstecosacavtvatesensscsotavivedseceseesaloveceend f H - 2 d E F cif aT: 7 
Finished consumer goods 3 6 -1 
Capital equipment.............cccecsseeeeeeee -7 11 7 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components a F A { 4 -.6 —3 
SATIS: RATT ANS a onstistgwionpe span cxtaatews nec citaers CnneksvnasonsiecpamwoscionnecH i F 7 M y 7 -4 77 -9.3 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 3 1.2 21 
2.0 


" Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are * Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data | Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. Output per hour of all employees. 
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3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average 


Four quarters ending— 


Components 
Average hourly compensation: " 
All persons, business sector. 4.0 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 3.9 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm* 2.9 
Private nonfarm.. 3.0 
Union.........+. 1.9 
Nonunion............ 3.2 
State and local governments.... 25 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm* 3.3 
Private nonfarm.. 3.4 
UWmlOnevedecasiesncseks 2.6 
Nonunion 3.4 


State and local governments.... 


4 Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Employment status 


Annual average 


1995 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


1996 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional 
| population’ Rreeueh Sstesticrst ces 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
Unemployed... . 
Unemployment rate... 
Not in the labor force....... 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force............. 
Participation rate. 
Employed. 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
Agriculture. 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate... 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate. 
Employed. 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural 


Unemployed. 
Unemployment rate... 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUATION .....cceeeeceeseeeecesee 
Civilian labor force............. 
Participation rate. 
Employed. 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’.... 
Agriculture... 
Nonagricultural 


Unemployed. 
Unemployment rate... 

White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Soc Sriiemeneasine nnn 


Participation rate 
Employed... 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.... 
Unemployed...... A 
Unemployment rate... 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 
Unemployed...........00+4 
Unemployment rate... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


198,584 
132,304 
66.6 


124,900 


166,914 
111,950 
67.1 


| 106,490 


63.8 
5,459 


200,591 
133,943 

66.8 
126,708 


97,050 
58,094 

59.9 
55,311 


57.0 
827 


54,484 
2,783 
4.8 


14,934 
7,806 
52.3 
6,500 


43.5 


168,317 
113,108 

67.2 
107,808 


64.1 
5,300 
47 


Apr. May June July Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
200,101 | 200,278 | 200,459 | 200,641 | 200,847 | 201,061 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 
133,427 | 133,759 | 133,709 | 134,165 | 133,898 | 134,291 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 
66.7 66.8 66.7 66.9 66.7 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 
126,125 | 126,428 | 126,590 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 
63.0 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 
7,302 | 7,331 7,119] 7,276) 6910} 7,043] 7,019} 7,187] 7,167] 7,268) 7,205] 7,144] 6,714 
55 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 4.9 
66,741 | 66,368 | 66,790] 66,460} 66,949] 66,770] 66,637 | 66,632| 66,614] 66,437] 66,754] 66,194] 66,577 
88,440} 88,530] 88,570} 88,614| 88,650] 88,733 | 88,840] 88,971 | 89,040] 89,446] 89,556] 89,604] 89,680 
67,829 | 67,996 | 68,088 | 68,222] 68,044] 68,056 | 68,273] 68,391] 68,369] 68,998] 68,827] 69,111] 69,147 
76.7 76.8 76.9 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 77.1 76.9 77.1 7A 
64,573 | 64,788 | 64,933] 65,071] 65,165] 64,978| 65,299 | 65,349] 65,367] 65,813] 65,818 | 66,066] 66,243 
73.0 73.2 73.3 73.4 73.5 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 
2,310) 2,342} 2,318] 2,366) 2,347] 2,366] 2,400] 2,355] 2,356] 2,364] 2,276) 2,362] 2,428 
62,263 | 62,446 | 62,615] 62,705] 62,818] 62,612 | 62,899] 62,994] 63,011] 63,449] 63,542] 63,703] 63,815 
3,256 | 3,208] 3,155] 3,151 2,879} 3,078] 2,974] 3,042} 3,002] 3,185] 3,009] 3,045] 2,904 
48 47 4.6 4.6 4.2 45 4.4 44 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 
96,857 | 96,925] 96,999} 97,064] 97,146] 97,226 | 97,290] 97,366] 97,457] 97,520] 97,571] 97,638] 97,685 
57,817 | 57,885] 57,909] 58,139] 58,230] 58,349 | 58,432 | 58,574| 58,728| 58,894] 58,743] 59,130] 58,974 
59.7 59.7 59.7 59.9 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 
55,075 | 55,067] 55,196 | 55,315] 55,498| 55,644] 55,681 | 55,753| 55,871 | 56,165] 55,954] 56,359] 56,392 
56.9 56.8 56.9 57.0 57.1 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.3 57.6 57.3 Sait 57.7 
842 831 835 847 826 844 800 786 772 797 775 739 779 
54,233 | 54,236 | 54,361] 54,468) 54,672] 54,800] 54,881 | 54,967/ 55,099] 55,369] 55,179) 55,620] 55,613 
eyf42,)\ 2,848) 2,713)| 2824) 2732) 2:705| 2,751 2,821 2,857 | 2,729] 2,788) 2,771 2,581 
47 49 4.7 4.9 47 4.6 47 4.8 49 4.6 4.7 47 4.4 
14,805 | 14,823 | 14,890] 14,963] 15,051] 15,101] 15,143) 15,126] 15,139] 15,318] 15,261} 15,271] 15,309 
7,781 7,878 | 7,712) 7,804) 7,624) 7.8861) 7,931 7,866} 7,925] 7,956] 8,065] 8,078} 7,977 
52.6 53.1 51.8 52.2 50.7 52.2 52.4 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 52.1 
6,477] 6,573] 6,461 6,503 | 6,325] 6,626| 6,637 6,542 6,617 | 6,601 6,657 | 6,750} 6,748 
43.7 44.3 43.4 43.5 42.0 43.9 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 44.1 
260 301 255 257 245 270 250 213 298 307 240 285 290 
6217 | 6272] 6,206] 6246] 6,080) 6,356| 6,387| 6,329] 6319] 6,294] 6417] 6,465] 6,458 
1,304 1,305 1,251 1,301 1,299 1,260 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 1,229 
16.8 16.6 16.2 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 
167,973 | 168,098 | 168,222 | 168,345 | 168,489 | 168,639 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 
112,720 | 113,025 | 112,940 | 113,139 | 112,904 | 113,334 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 
67.1 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 
107,364 | 107,576 | 107,733 | 107,862 | 107,853'| 108,217 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 
63.9 64.0 34.0 34.1 64.0 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 
5,356 5,449 5,207 5,277 5,051 5,117 5,098 5,246 §,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 
4.8 48 4.6 47 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.2 
23,519 | 23,549 | 23,579] 23,611} 23,650] 23,690] 23,728| 23,762 | 23,794] 23,847] 23,872] 23,895| 23,923 
15,004} 15,138) 15,010} 15,212] 15,297] 15,184] 15,276] 15,290} 15,306] 15,372] 15,408] 15,439] 15,365 
63.8 64.3 63.7 64.4 64.7 64.1 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.6 64.2 
13,432 | 13,584] 13,478] 13,612] 13,699] 13,566| 13,647] 13,673] 13,693] 13,709; 13,672 | 13,784] 13,863 
Bei 57.2 57.7 579 57.3 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 57.9 

1,554 1,532 1,600] 1,598 1,618 1,629 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,655 1,503 

10.3 10.2 10.5 10.4 10.7 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POpulation ......csssssseseseesen 18,629 19,184 
Civilian labor force.. 12,267 12,624 
Participation rate. 65.8 65.8 
Employed cole AN ST27, 11,510 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®........... 59.7 
Unemployed i 1,140 
Unemployment rate... 9.3 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


19,238 
12,697 

66.0 
11,567 


60.1 
1,130 
8.9 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 
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19,505 
13,150 

67.4 
12,141 


62.2 
1,009 
Tal. 


20,180 
13,572 

67.3 
12,470 


61.8 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


In thousands] 


Selected categories 
ss [1998 [1996 | “Ape. [ May | sune | suiy [ Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, | Dec. | Apr. 
Characteristic 
=mployed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,125 | 126,428 | 126,590 | 126,889 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 
, 67,377 | 68,207} 67,932] 68,188} 68,251] 68,376] 68,368] 68,304] 68,647] 68,589 69,164 | 69,232] 69,478] 69,627 
57,523 | 58,501 | 58,193] 58,240| 58,339] 58,513 58,944 | 58,970] 59,055 59,416 | 59,197 | 59,697] 59,756 
42,048 | 42,417) 42,127| 42,395] 42,520] 42,503 42,330 | 42,617| 42,631 42,909 | 42,513 | 42,509] 42,329 
32,063 | 32,406} 31,983 | 32,339] 32,456] 32,634 32,679 | 32,537 | 32,509 32,826 | 32,578 | 32,699] 32,473 
‘Women who maintain 
families... 7,164 7,363 7,366 7,323 7,364 7,253 7,338 7,420 7,392 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 7,838 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,814 1,869 1,852 1,883 1,860 1,814 1,834 1,813 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 
Self-employed workers........ 1,580 1,518 1,502 1,490 1,546 1,525 1,557 1,560 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 
Unpaid family workers.......... 51 36 53 64 66 62 15 59 70 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 112,448 | 114,171 | 113,577 | 113,940 | 114,000 | 114,278 | 114,539 | 114,765 | 115,018 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 
Government............ «-{ 18,362] 18,217 | 18,307] 18,240] 18,280} 18,280] 18,265] 18,092] 18,132 18,266} 18385] 18,144] 17,994] 18,036 
Private industries... 94,086 | 95,954| 95,270) 95,700} 95,720] 95,998| 96,274] 96,673] 96,886 96,946 | 97,176| 97,843} 98,539] 98,572 
Private households........ 963 928 873 925 829 930 973 981 992 934 1,002 882 869 922 
OOM ec revscrcccenareseen .-| 93,123 | 95,025 | 94,397] 94,775 | 94,891 | 95,068} 95,301] 95,692] 95,894 96,012 | 96,174| 96,962] 97,671 | 97,650 
Self-employed workers....... 8,902 8,971 9,045 8,882 9,027 8,984 8,896 8,811 8,967 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 9,159 
Unpaid family workers........ 122 104 121 127 128 122 137 149 162 136 108 130 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
OQS ONS. ance encnreteneenevens 4,473 4,315 4,466 4,325 4,338 4,339 3,983 4,402 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS Screvscsbcncxestsas 2,471 2,388 2,581 2,255 2,391 2,552 2,437 2,107 2,491 
Could only find part-time 
WOM. oniscentesstestecavenseys 1,702 1,605 1,577 1,704 1,584 1,549 1,596 1,683 1,559 1,629 
Part time for noneconomic 
(GASONS. Lacan rosynesca terns cs 17,734 | 17,770} 17,712] 17,643 | 17,960] 17,877| 18,184] 17,823| 17,754] 17,957 18,176 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
POASONS hes esses ap saeeean 4,279 4,123 4,251 4,109 4,161 4,150 4,182 4,118 3,815 4,235 
Slack work or business 
CONGIMONS a sxcveristgesecesss 2,346 2,263 2,462 2,136 2,282 2,422 2,310 2,147 2,001 2,374 
Could only find part-time 
WN ec en shaliteamcecns: 1,663 1,576 1,543 1,655 1,558 1,517 1,588 1,647 1,543 1,603 
Part time for noneconomic 


Rediporanenavateseese nese 17,093.|..17,150 | 17,068 | 17,039| 17,298 | 17,250} 17,555 17,123 | 17,313 17,661 


" Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 
Selected categories 
Characteristic 
Total, all workers 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 5 
Men, 20 years and over. 4.8 4.6 48 47 4.6 4.6 4.2 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 
Women, 20 years and over.... 49 48 47 49 47 4.9 47 46 47 48 49 4.6 47 47 4.4 
White, total 49 47 48 48 4.6 47 45 45 45 46 46 4.6 45 45 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 14.5 14.2 14.3 14.2 13.9 14.4 14.3 13.4 13.6 144 13.7 14.3 14.6 14.1 13.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years 15.6 15.5 15.3 15.3 14.9 16.1 15.7 14.8 15.4 15.5 14.8 14.9 14.6 15.0 14.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years 13.4 12.9 13.1 13.0 12.8 12.4 12.9 11.9 11.6 12.6 12.6 13.6 14.7 13.1 11.9 
Men, 20 years and over. 4.3 44 4.2 41 44 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over... 43 41 4.2 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 
Black, total 10.4 10.5 10.5 10.3 10.2 10.5 10.4 10.7 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 35.7 33.6) 329] 29.7) 316] 33.5] 37.0) 340] 342) 35.41 347| 348) 343] 32.1 31.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years 37.1 36.9} 349] 30.0] 366] 43.0] 38.2 37.2| 365) 41.2) 386) 427] 37.4] 414) $87.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 34.3 30.3} 308] 293] 269] 224) 35.8) 309)} 319! 30.0] 312) 27.5) 31.3] 23.7) 253 
Men, 20 years and over. eH 8.8 9.4 9.6 9.6 9.2 9.2 8.3 9.7 9.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 8.4 
Women, 20 years and OVEr..........-0+ 8.6 8.7 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.9 9.0 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2 8.4 
Hispanic origin, total......c.cccseeeveres 9.3 8.9 9.5 9.2 8.8 8.9 8.8 8.3 8.2 8.3 7.7 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0} 28 2.8 2.8 27 
Married women, spouse present. 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 
Women who maintain families... 8.0 8.2 7.3 8.5 7.8 8.8 8.5 8.3 8.5 8.8 8.4 94 9.0 9.41 75 
Full-time workers....... 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.4 §.2 5.3 5.0 5.1 | 5.3 5:2 5.2 5.1 5.1 4.8 
Part-time workers 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.6 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.7 6.0 6.7 5.7 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOTKCOIS Sess cnantsnenss vethon sass aenenvan tata ussntne once 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.7 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 §.2 5.0 
5.2 5.1 46 2.2 49 3.0 45 5.1 5.8 49 7.6 6.0 4.2 4.0 2.0 
Construction.. 15 10.1 10.3 10.2 9.6 9.8 94 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.4 10.1 9.0 9.6 8.7 
Manufacturing... 49 48 48 5.0 49 47 47 44 47 4.7 4.8 4.6 45 4.3 4.4 
Durable goods 4.4 4.5 47 47 45 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.5 47 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.6 
Nondurable goods... 5.7 5.2 5.0 5:0 5.5) 5.3 5.8 47 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 5.3 62 5.8 
Transportation and public utilities 45 41 4.2 4.2 44 4.3 41 41 44 3.5 4.0 41 4.3 41 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade........... a i i F iy 6.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... i fs 4 H d i 5 dl i" i " r H 3.4 
SOIVICOS Sescestennccas. 4.6 
Government workers... a 2.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks.... 
5 to 14 weeks......... 
15 weeks and over. 
15 to 26 weeks.... 
27 weeks and over... 


Mean duration, in WeekS..........00 
Median duration, in weeks............-. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for 
unemployment 


Annual average 


On temporary layoff... 
Not on temporary layoff... 2,446 2,349 | 2,443] 2,339] 2,399 
Job leavers.... 824 774 723 688 702 754 7) 800 797 825 845 890 787 784 754 
Reentrants.. 2,525 2,512 | 2,487] 2,709| 2,437] 2,522] 2,467| 2,441] 2,489] 2,523] 2,556| 2,505] 2,648| 2,535] 2,420 
New entrants 579 580 567 546 545 590 552 559 577 586 626 600 647 647 577 
Percent of unemployed 
Joutlosers te ct ceca te.. K K i H 46.4 44.9 46.0 45.1 45.3 44.4 44.8 43.7 44.6 44.3 
On temporary layoff... eS f : A d 


Not on temporary layoff. 
Job leavers.... 
Reentrants. 
New entrants. 


10.5 11.2 11.4 11.3 11.5 WAT 12.3 10.9 11.0 11.2 
35.0 35.8 34.7 35.4 35.1 35.3 34.6 36.6 35.4 36.0 


Percent of civilian 


labor force 
Job losers’... i 4 f K i i z ° - i 2.2 
Job leavers.... ‘ 4 é : ; ‘i A dl 4 ; C 4 4 6 
Reentrants. x F é 4 ; 


New entrants 


* Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age Annual average. 
1995 | 1996 | Apr. 
— 
Total, 16 years and over.. 5.6 5.4 5.5 
16 to 24 years 12.1 12.0 11.9 
16 to 19 years 17.3 16.7 16.8 
16 to 17 years.. 20.2 18.9 19.0 
18 to 19 years. 15.3 15.2 15.3 
20 to 24 years.... 9.1 9.3 9.41 
25 years and over. 43 4.2 4.2 
25 to 54 years.. 45 4.3 44 
55 years and over.. 3.7 3.4 3.3 
Men, 16 years and over. 5.6 5.4 5.5 
16 to 24 years 12.5 12.6 12.8 
16 to 19 years 18.4 18.1 17.9 
16 to 17 years 21.1 20.8 21.2 
18 to 19 years... 16.5 16.3 16.2 
20 to 24 years.. 9.2 9.5 9.8 
25 years and ove! 4.3 41 4.2 
25 to 54 years... 4.4 42 4.4 
55 years and over. 3.7 3.3 3.1 
Women, 16 years and ovet........... 5.6 5.4 5.4 
16 to 24 years 11.6 11.3 11.0 
16 to 19 years 16.1 15.2 15.5 
16 to 17 years 19.2 16.9 16.7 
18 to 19 years... 14.0 14.0 14.3 
20 to 24 years.. 9.0 9.0 8.4 
25 years and ove! 4.4 4.3 43 
25 to 54 years... 45 4.4 43 
55 years and over.... 3.6 3.5 3.6 
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1996 1997 
5.4 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 52 49 
12.4 11.7 11.4 
16.7 17.0 15.4 
19.5 18.9 18.5 
14.6 15.7 13.3 
9.5 8.6 9.0 
41 4.0 3.7 
4.3 41 3.8 
3.7 3.2 3.0 
5.4 5.0 49 
13.1 12.0 11.8 
19.3 18.2 17.2 
23.4 21.5 20.5 
16.1 16.1 15.2 
9.6 8.4 8.7 
4.0 3.8 3.7 
44 3.9 3.8 
3.7 3.2 3.0 
5.4 5.4 49 
11.0 11.5 10.9 
13.8 15.8 13.6 
1O-2 16.3 16.5 
12.8 15.2 11.3 
9.3 8.9 9.3 
4.3 4.2 3.8 
4.5 4.3 3.9 
3.6 3.0 3.0 


10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Missouri... 


Montana... 5.6 4.6 49 

Nebraska... 2.9 2.4 2.4 

ieee 5.3 45 4.4 

Lcoachecnt beret Caer meee 41 3.4 2.1 

Colorado. .2|| New Jersey 6.3 5.6 65 
Connecticut.. 5.8 4.9 4.9|| New Mexico Tai 6.5 6.6 
51 47 3 6.4 6.3 6.3 

8.7 74 7.8}| North Carolina. 4.4 3.7 3.5 

5.2 49 4.9|| North Dakota. 3.0 2.6 2.8 

46 4.7 5.0 5.5 4.7 

6.3 5.6 4] 3.4 3.6 

5.4 5.1 5:7; 5.6 5.8 

5.3 5.0 5.6 49 §1 

44 2.9 5.4 47 4.8 

3.7 3.5 3.2]| South Carolina... 6.7, 5.5 5.3 

4.4 3.9 3.9]| South Dakota.. 3.2 27 2.8 

5.6 §.5 5.3 8.1 5.0 5.1 

6.7 5.2 5.8 5.8 Sr 5.8 

5.2 4.3 4.3 3.5 3.2 2.8 

Maryland 5.0 45 4.5|| Vermont... 4.6 3.9 3.9 
Massachusetts 4.6 3.8 3.9}| Virginia 43 4.2 4.2 
Michigan 4.3]| Washington. 6.5 5.0 49 
Minnesota.... 3.0|| West Virginia... 7.6 7.5 7.0 
Mississippi... Wisconsin 3.6 3.5 3.5 


° = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payroils by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


State 
: Missouri... 
262.5 Montana... 
1,867.8 1,950.2 
Arkansas... 1,081.8 1,092.5 
CANMOIING. isceasecovsabarsonntccsssesevendan 12,660.4 | 13,004.1 
IGOMOFAD Os eiiiecastcreudsasdontuescerscccuanes 1,881.5 1,933.3 1,935.2 
Connecticut. | 1,572.5 1,597.4 1,598.2 
Delaware........ 371.9 383.9 384.9 
District of Columbia. 632.3 621.3 619.3 
Floridians ctr iete Reeorecernercvases 6,148.6 6,316.7 6,335.7 esd 
Georgia... 3,497.5 3,558.1 3,568.3 
Hawaii. 531.0 530.9 §29.3 
Idaho... 487.8 499.0 502.3 
Ilinois 5,653.9 5,708.8 5,717.9 


WAGiAN AN crscasescssesaceseespeesaseessocaess 


1,393.3 


1,250.5 
1,660.6 1,691.9 1,699.7 
1,797.2 1,831.0 1,832.3 || Texas... 


545.7 


Maryland 2,238.1 .2 || Vermont... 
Massachusetts 3,014.4 3,075.7 3,082.6 || Virginia... 
Michigan.... 4,322.2 4,398.1 4,400.9 |) Washington. 
Minnesota... 2,418.9 2,465.5 West Virginia. 


Mississippi... 1,093.8 Wisconsin 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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2,823.2 is fe 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Industry 


Manna 


eee rensnctsereseewsxenernnco wes! 117,203 | 119,554 | 118,922 


PRIVATE SECTOR. 97,892 | 100,094 
GOODS-PRODUCING... 24,206 
580 
Metal mining... ore 51 
Oil and gas extraction............... 318 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except FUCIS...........eeeeeeeeeed 106 
CONSTrUCTION............csceeeseeesesecees 5,158 
General building contractors..... | 1,200 
Heavy construction, except 
PUIG reccnasenteexaneeatspecevnrtes ua 751 
Special trades contractors... 3,207 3,361 
Manufacturing............08 18,468 18,283 
Production workers 12,787 12,624 
Durable goods......... 10,654 10,654 
Production workers. 7,298 7,289 
Lumber and wood products... 764 761 
Furniture and fixtures. 509 498 


Stone, clay, and glass 


products 538 
Primary metal industries... 710 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel PrOducts.........eeeeeee 241 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,438 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENL........ecescessessesecoreey 2,059 
Computer and office 
CQUIPMENE........seeeceseeeceeeed 351 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENT.......-..esceseesseeeerenees 1,625 
Electronic components and 
accessories..... 582 
Transportation equipment....... 1,785 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 968 
Aircraft and parts.. 449 
Instruments and related 
PHOGUCHS sawp ueea teas wens acossed 837 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Industries... ssc e. ceca. 238 389 
Nondurable goods...... 7,814 
Production workers. 5,489 
Food and kindred products. 1,680 
Tobacco products... 42 
Textile mill products... 667 
Apparel and other textile 
products.... 930 
Paper and allied products.. 692 
Printing and publishing............ 1,543 
Chemicals and allied products 1,035 
Petroleum and coal products.. 144 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products...........-20+ 976 
Leather and leather products... 106 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 92,997 
6,165 
Transportation... 3,918 


Railroad transportation... 239 


Local and interurban 


passenger transit. 423 
Trucking and warehousing 1,867 
Water transportation.. 174 
Transportation by air. i 788 


Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 14 
Transportation services.......... 413 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,247 
Communications. 1,333 


Electric, gas, and sanitary 


21,597 


915 
2,723 
2,402 


General merchandise stores. 2,678 
Department stores...........00:s00+ 2,348 


119,537 
100,091 


844 
14 
440 


2,284 
1,388 


896 
6,575 
21,575 


917 
2,721 
2,408 


119,772 
100,288 


6,585 
21,671 


922 
2,732 
2,413 


1996 1997 
Mar.” | Apr.? 
120,052 | 120,050 | 120,311 | 120,492 | 120,723 | 120,982 | 121,296 | 121,435 | 121,577 
100,446 | 100,531 | 100,803 | 100,995 | 101,199 | 101,438 | 101,719 | 101,885 | 101,995 
24,298 | 24,257 | 24,284] 24,319) 24,356] 24,399] 24,508] 24,499] 24,442 
570 567 566 566 566 568 570 569 570 
52 52 52 52 52 52 52 52 52 
311 309 308 308 308 309 312 311 313 
108 108 108 109 109 110 110 110 108 
5,437 | 5,449] 5,464] 5,491] 5520) 5,535] 5,639] 5,614] 5,570 
1,232] 1,283'| 1;233;). 1,241 1,250} 1,260} 41,271 1,267 | 1,259 
770 765 765 764 766 765 784 773 761 
3,435 3,451 3,466 3,486 3,504 3,510 3,584 3,574 3,550 
18,291] 18,241] 18,254] 18,262] 18,270] 18,296] 18,299] 18,316| 18,302 
12,626 | 12,591 12,606 | 12,613 | 12,616] 12,636] 12,642 | 12,651 12,638 
10,711 | 10,675} 10,684] 10,694] 10,710] 10,734] 10,746] 10,764| 10,761 
7,339] 7,307| 7,318] 7,327| 7,333) 7,355] 7,368] 7,382] 7,379 
769 766 769 71 771 771 775 781 781 
499 500 499 501 503 503 505 506 502 
536 537 538 537 539 539 540 538 537 
706 706 702 703 702 703 703 704 703 
237 237 234 234 233 234 234 234 232 
1,456] 1,456] 1,459] 1,461 1,462 1,466| 1,466} 1,467] 1,471 
2,089 2,082 2,088 2,087 2,092 2,101 2,106 2,111 2,117 
359 359 360 360 361 362 365 369 370 
1,654| 1,649) 1,648] 1,647) 1,645] 1,642] 1,643] 1,644] 1,645 
615 613 611 611 611 612 614 618 622 
1,784) 1,764) 1,764] 1,772] 1,776] 1,788] 1,788} 1,796] 1,786 
967 955 950 952 953 959 954 961 948 
454 455 463 468 472 476 481 483 487 
833 831 833 830 834 832 831 830 832 
385 384 384 385 386 389 389 387 387 
7,580| 7,566] 7,570] 7,568] 7,560] 7,562) 7,553] 7,552] 7,541 
5,287 5,284 5,288 5,286 5,283 5,281 5,274 5,269 5,259 
1,641 1,639 1,641 1,647 1,649 1,659 1,654 1,658 1,656 
39 40 4 42 41 40 4 42 42 
633 631 633 628 628 630 625 626 620 
837 835 834 829 824 818 814 808 806 
673 674 674 675 674 673 674 673 672 
1,527| 1,527] 1,528] 1,525] 1,523] 1,523] 1,524] 1,524] 1,527 
1,021 1,017] 1,017] 1,017] 1,016] 1,017] 1,016] 1,017) 1,017 
139 139 138 139 138 136 137 136 135 
$76 971 971 974 973 972 975 975 974 
94 93 93 92 94 94 93 93 92 
95,754 | 95,793 | 96,027] 96,173] 96,367] 96,583] 96,788 | 96,936 | 97,135 
6,342] 6337] 6338] 6350] 6340] 6.378] 6,403] 6,416] 6,434 
4,056| 4,052] 4,059] 4,062| 4,057] 4,091] 4,108) 4,115] 4,132 
230 230 231 229 229 229 227 225 225 
463 458 458 460 462 465 465 467 471 
1,882! 1,877] 1,877] 1,870] 1,852] 1,881 1,890} 1,892] 1,897 
173 171 172 172 172 176 175 176 176 
850 855 859 868 878 876 883 887 890 
14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
444 447 448 449 450 450 454 454 459 
2,286 2,285 2,279 2,288 2,283 2,287 2,295 2,301 2,302 
1,398} 1,398] 1,393] 1,401 1,397} 1,404] 1,412] 1,417] 1,423 
888 887 886 887 886 883 883 884 879 
6,603] 6619] 6643] 6,651] 6655] 6.662] 6.690} 6,709| 6,710 
21,672 | 21,702| 21,803] 21,857] 21,931] 21,922] 21,940] 21,993] 22,025 
923 930 936 942 948 942 945 956 964 
2,745| 2,737] 2,765} 2,770| 2,781| 2,736| 2,747] 2,789] 2,780 
2,422| 2,415| 2,442} 2,444} 2,454 | 2,416 | 2,432 | 2,483 | 2,446 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Industry 
GOR SIONS ecesene tps noceceoee 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations. ........--.-+--0-+ 
New and used car dealers....... 
Apparel and accessory stores...| 1,127 1,102 1,098 1,100 1,101 1,103 1,098 
Fumiture and home furnishings 
BSAOTOS eer hos ee rrens ee tcen tore 942 978 957 963 972 981 989 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,350 7,485 7,468 7,454 7,485 7,528 7,489 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments...............----4 2,652 2,692 2,667 2,672 2,680 2,685 2,695 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.. 6,830 6,977 6,942 6,964 6,967 6,987 6,999 7,009 7,026 7,038 7,052 
Finance........ 3,238 3,324 3,303 3,315 3,319 3,329 3,339 3,341 3,355 3,361 3,369 
Depository institutions. 2,026 2,028 2,023 2,026 2,029 2,030 2,028 2,029 2,035 2,035 2,035 
Commercial banks. 1,467 1,471 1,467 1,469 1,469 1,472 1,471 1,474 1,478 1,479 1,480 
Savings institutions... ; 275 264 265 267 268 265 265 261 260 258 257 
Nondepository institutions....... 462 513 505 507 509 514 519 522 526 530 533 
Security and commodity 
ROK GTS Siete sec cn ccapeecrnsseocponeod 523 541 534 538 541 543 548 547 549 552 555 
Holding and other investment 
offices. 227 242 241 244 240 242 244 243 245 244 246 
Insurance..... 2,238 2,259 2,256 2,261 2,259 2,261 2,259 2,265 2,263 2,264 2,265 
Insurance carriers.... -| 1,544 1,550 1,549 1,552 1,551 1,553 1,551 1,554 1,551 1,550 1,551 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
GN SONVICESecsceccscsenceserns 697 709 707 709 708 708 708 711 712 714 714 
Real estate.. 1,354 1,394 1,383 1,388 1,389 1,397 1,401 1,403 1,408 1,413 1,418 
By 33,107 | 34,359] 34,117] 34,274| 34,378 | 34,448] 34,532] 34,607| 34,709 | 34,780| 34,865 
Agricultural Services..........-.2+0+++ 579 613 606 605 615 619 619 617 621 628 623 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,657 1,682 1,673 1,681 1,704 1,690 1,684 1,686 1,690 1,692 1,700 
Personal ServiCes...........::-s:00004 1,164 1,178 1,179 1,177 1,174 1,174 1,179 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,183 
Business services 6,786 7,174 7,085 7,152 7,188 7,225 7,269 7,267 7,292 7,285 7,326 
Services to buildings.. z 882 892 899 903 895 893 893 891 894 885 885 
Personnel supply services...... 2,475 2,634 2,569 2,622 2,648 2,668 2,696 2,691 2,697 2,672 2,690 
Help supply services............. 2,189 2,332 2,272 2,322 2,352 2,368 2,393 2,387 2,391 2,362 2,379 
Computer and data 
processing services.............. 1,080 1,200 1,169 1,184 1,195 1,206 1,218 1,226 1,239 1,251 1,262 
Auto repair services 
QING PANING:- ccerersorrecczevanse ence 1,020 1,091 1,072 1,078 1,085 1,096 1,105 1,108 1,117 4,121 1,128 
Miscellaneous repair services... 356 365 363 364 366 365 366 367 366 370 370 
Motion pictures..........scsecseseereees 489 526 517 525 529 532 524 539 536 530 532 
Amusement and recreation 
BOIMICES sects sete screenees es 1,436 1,518 1,516 1,516 1,504 1,514 1,515 1,522 1,534 1,545 1,559 
Health S@rvices.........--:cecesersesese4 9,257 9,566 9,520 9,555 9,565 9,576 9,591 9,621 9,642 9,666 9,679 
Offices and clinics of medical 
DOCH ne nasorrsteac re denasanoraapoes 1,606 1,672 1,659 1,668 1,674 1,677 1,681 1,686 1,689 1,694 1,697 
Nursing and personal care | | 
facilities... 1,693 1,742 1,733 1,740 1,744 1,747 1,749 1,751 1,754 1,757 1,760 
Hospitals...... es 3,784 3,852 3,844 3,851 3,847 3,849 3,849 3,863 3,869 3,875 3,880 
Home health care services...... 626 658 658 658 658 656 658 661 663 668 665 
Legal services... 923 932 926 929 929 933 935 934 937 941 943 
Educational services 1,959 2,002 1,994 1,987 2,001 2,017 2,014 2,005 2,015 2,025 2,021 
Social services......... 2,333 2,394 2,389 2,395 2,395 2,390 2,392 2,410 2,416 2,420 2,416 
Child day care services........... 564 571 569 571 570 568 577 575 580 579 575 
Residential care...........s1se0 640 665 661 663 665 669 672 672 673 675 676 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens... 3 80 85 84 85 85 85 85 85 85 86 87 
Membership organizations........ 2,132 2,145 2,137 2,147 2,148 2,146 2,154 2,150 2,151 2,152 2,153 
Engineering and management 
services... 2,747 2,895 2,863 2,885 2,897 2,893 2,906 2,921 2,930 2,941 2,952 
Engineering and architectural 
SOIVIGES sacs seardpsecepredavucscoaba toe 814 843 834 838 848 844 848 853 854 859 859 
Management and public 
relations... 817 905 893 897 900 903 907 917 922 935 942 
Government. 19,310] 19,461] 19,395] 19,458] 19,446/ 19,484| 19,606] 19,519] 19,508} 19,497) 19,524 
Federal 2,822 2,757 2,776 2,776 2,756 2,752 2,739 2,739 2,731 2,733 2,729 
Federal, except Postal 
Service.. 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


cae ere 
ili ee fee Aer May {une Ae ee ee | oe 


PRIVATE SECTOR...............2.200000020 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............22-ceeeeeeeeee! 


MANUFACTURING................00c0esseeseeee 
ENEMAS ROWS 5 esisnc ne eseinsnvns nese asc 


Lumber and wood products... 

Fumiture and fixtures 4 

Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 

Primary metal industries.................00 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 


Fabricated metal products.... 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 
Transportation equipment.. : 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 
Instruments and related products........ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 


Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile products........ 
Paper and allied products............::.:0-1 


Printing and publishing 


Chemicals and allied products.... 
Rubber and miscellaneous 


Leather and leather products... 


SERVICE-PRODUCING..........:.0:ceceeseseee | 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..........-s:scseeseseeseseed 
WHOLESALE TRADE............-seceesesesseed 
Si 1, ne 


° = preliminary. 


41.4 
37.6 


32.5 


39.4 
38.1 
28.6 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


1997 


Feb. | Mar.? | Apr.? 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


196 1097 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.44 | $ 11.82 $11.83 | $11.81 $12.04 | $12.05 | $12.10 | $12.15 | $12.14 
Goods-producing.............s.sesseeseeenees 13.81 
Mining 16.10 
Construction... 15.84 
Manufacturing...... FA 13.09 
Excluding overtime 12.35 
Service-producing.............-0eeseeseeeseees 11.59 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.75 
Wholesale trade. 13.24 
Retail trade. 8.26 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 13.05 
SOMVICGS erterecsscketeseesscniaionas 12.17 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
ONAN S ies tectecsncscncossesesesescacuacnesasanctasneces 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 


Industry 
| 1995 | 1996 | Apr. | May Feb. | Mar.” | Apr? 
PRIVATE SECTOR $ 11.44] $ 11.82 $11.96 | $12.01 | $12.06 | $12.12 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.18 
URNS ener asp ndncrsocdvaracqutspecequcasaceorrsac| 15.54} 15.66] 15.94] 16.16] 16.05 16.03 | 16.18 
CONSTRUCTION. 15.73 | 15.59] 15.63} 15.70) 15.65] 15.64) 15.72 
MANUFACTURING............020cseceeeeeenes 12.84 | 12.93] 13.07] 13.04] 13.02] 13.08) 13.10 
Durable goods... 13.42 | 13.49] 13.64] 13.61 13.58 | 13.64] 13.65 
Lumber and wood products.. 10.56 | 10.57] 10.61} 10.58] 10.60] 10.61] 10.64 
Fumiture and fixtures 10.28 | 10.28} 10.42} 10.38) 10.34] 10.43] 10.42 


Stone, clay, and glass products......... 
Primary metal industries.............:.+2++04 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 


12.91] 12.95] 12.93] 12.98] 13.04] 13.00] 13.04 
15.10 | 15.19] 15.16} 15.13] 15.10} 15.16) 15.17 


17.99 18.11] 17.97] 17.75 | 17.78) 17.87] 18.02 


Fabricated metal products.... 12.52} 12.58] 12.76| 12.72) 12.72} 12.75] 12.80 


Industrial machinery and equipment.. 13.71 | 13.81] 13.98] 13.91] 13.89} 13.94] 13.96 


Electronic and other electrical 
PUIG Sac ssaspoaseasoscassersesvecveencsiton 12.32 | 12.35] 12.53] 12.45] 12.41 12:50°|" 12.57 
Transportation equipment..............++4 17.30} 17.38) 17.61] 17.50) 17.43] 17.54] 17.55 


Motor vehicles and equipmen' 
Instruments and related products....... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............, 


17.81 | 17.93] 18.20] 18.09) 17.96] 18.08] 18.13 
13.26 | 13.33 | 13.39] 13.38) 13.38] 13.46] 13.45 
10.48 | 10.54] 10.60} 10.60] 10.57} 10.56] 10.56 


Nondurable goods.............sseseeees 12.01 | 12.12] 12.24] 12.21] 12.20] 12.26) 12.28 
Food and kindred products 11.18} 11.41 11.47] 11.43] 11.34] 11.43 11.47 
Tobacco products...... 17.99} 18.88] 18.94] 18.81 18.79 | 19.67] 20.52 
Textile mill products... ee 9.72 9.76 9.91 9.92 9.89 9.91 9.93 
Apparel and other textile products..... 8.02 8.01 8.14 8.11 8.18 8.23 8.22 
Paper and allied products...............-.-4 A \ 14.75 | 14.87] 14.95] 14.85] 14.79} 14.94] 15.01 
Printing and publishing..... 12.80 | 12.82] 12.90| 12.86] 12.89] 12.99] 12.94 
Chemicals and allied products. 16.32 | 16.41] 16.48) 16.40] 16.53] 16.48| 16.46 
Petroleum and coal products 19.32 | 19.59 | 20.25} 20.11] 20.40} 20.48) 20.13 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products 11:27.) 11.33} 11.50} 11.48) 11.45.) 11.50] 11.55 


Leather and leather products... 8.72 8.74 8.83 8.84 8.92 8.87 8.89 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.............scssescessssees 14.54] 14.62 14.66 | 14.75 14.67 14.68 | 14.76 
WHOLESALE TRADE 12.91 13.03 | 13.17] 13.15} 13.23 13.25} 13.30 
WAR AGNNNS TN ERIR ODES cor caricecueasssasasacevesssseenaeeee 8.11 8.13 8.15 8.23 8.23 8.26 8.28 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE. ............00cseeeeeee 12.88 | 12.98] 13.03} 13.00] 13.16} 13.22] 13.14 
SRM Mrs ee ririp esata nna aractcncceresdscctoceosseres 11.94] 12.05| 12.17} 12.20] 12.25] 12.26] 12.22 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolis, by industry 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 1996 
Industry ie aie 
1995 1996 Apr. May le June July Aug. [ Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ae | 7 
PRIVATE SECTOR | 
Current dollars..... ..| $394.68 | $406.61 | $400.68 | $402.34 | $410.42 | $406.20 | $409.60 | $417.40 | $412.62 | $414.35 | $420.89 
Seasonally adjusted.. | - —| 402.00] 401.51} 410.50] 403.90} 408.33] 413.28) 408.17 | 414.85] 418.99 
Constant (1982) dollars............4 255.29 255.73 | 252.79] 253.20} 258.13} 255.15 | 256.96| 260.71 257.08 | 257.52 | 261.58 
MINING cosceectsssercnsccsncctecevorserece 683.91 | 706.68| 698.20] 697.89] 716.22] 695.74] 702.60| 723.12] 713.29] 712.53] 733.24 
CONSTRUCTION.........ccsccesescrenseee 585.10] 600.23} 586.33) 592.48] 606.67| 616.10| 61889] 624.48] 627.63| 604.89] 601.76 
MANUFACTURING z 
Current dollars...........:cececcesseeeeeee 514.59 531.65 | 524.48 | 528.74| 534.23] 525.67 534.62 | 545.67 | 538.00) 544.35] 559.40 
Constant (1982) dollars.............] $32.85 334.37 | 330.90] 332.75] 335.99] 330.19 335.40 | 340.83} 335.20|) 338.32 | 347.67 
Durable goods..... 548.66 | 565.62] 558.18] 562.64] 568.76] 556.69) 568.65} 582.28] 571.69} 578.72} 594.70 
Lumber and wood products....... 410.87 | 425.95 | 420.43] 426.01] 434.72] 426.13] 435.94] 439.30) 437.18] 433.37] 437.13 
Furniture and fixtures...............4 388.87 399.91 389.32 394.13 | 399.35} 397.10} 407.60} 414.91 416.26 | 415.31 432.43 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products. 533.63 554.67 551.23 | 555.46] 564.92] 562.46| 568.04] 575.46] 568.04| 563.33] 557.28 
Primary metal industries. 643.28 | 662.56} 654.00} 654.00| 660.96| 657.92 | 662.82} 680.51] 670.44| 675.96| 686.75 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel ProductS.......--eseeeseee 770.34 | 793.88 | 788.48 | 778.35| 787.21} 799.64| 786.72} 809.49] 798.76| 816.76} 810.45 
Fabricated metal products........ 512.68 | 527.90| 519.57} 525.37] 533.32] 519.17] 532.93} 543.52] 534.60] 539.68} 556.34 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENT.........sceceerereceseeeees 575.05 585.73 | 573.89 | 578.35 | 585.42) 574.52 §82.43 | 596.24] 588.16} 597.97) 620.71 
Electronic and other electrical 5 
EQUIPMENE.........cceceseseceseseseseee 486.30 | 505.06} 488.40} 496.49} 506.69] 495.72) 509.20} 518.28] 513.74| 519.94] 537.54 
Transportation equipment......... 734.09 | 758.56| 761.61} 767.08) 768.51] 739.99] 767.28] 789.25] 764.66] 773.41} 801.26 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMENE:...ssvace-cncsconienvusens 779.46 | 800.57] 815.84] 822.53] 818.49} 779.90| 813.09] 837.14] 801.45] 810.44] 846.30 
Instruments and related 
PIOGUCIS rccncanerena-nsceeceeeceest| 526.19 547.94 | 538.14] 541.16] 549.78] 540.38) 548.29) 559.02) 552.94| 562.53] 577.11 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 401.39 412.88 | 407.79} 410.26} 410.90] 404.17 414.56 | 423.80] 422.34] 428.98) 435.66 
Nondurable goods..............02000+ 468.99 484.79 | 477.20| 480.36] 486.74] 484.00) 489.16) 496.43] 491.21 499.34 | 509.18 
Food and kindred products. 449.63 | 460.02] 450.64| 455.84] 459.72| 460.94| 463.97] 473.06] 465.09] 476.94] 481.74 
Tobacco products..... 771.41 781.60 | 809.67 | 847.60| 884.47| 816.18| 819.64] 783.30] 741.19| 777.86) 793.59 
Textile mill products 383.93 | 392.04] 386.97] 390.17| 400.34] 388.73) 401.02] 404.48] 399.49] 406.02} 415.23 
Apparel and other textile 
POROCHIGHE setearss cr ieansscordarieegrase 282.68 | 294.15 | 289.02 | 295.79] 302.44] 292.19| 298.96] 300.42] 301.55] 301.98] 308.51 
Paper and allied products......... 613.31 635.64 | 626.77| 627.37| 635.38 | 638.93| 637.98| 648.56] 644.58| 655.77| 666.77 
Printing and publishing............. 471.01 482.85 | 474.51 476.14] 474.89} 478.30} 489.83] 497.42] 491.52 496.13 | 503.10 
Chemicals and allied products.| 675.22 | 699.84] 692.08] 691.01] 700.91| 694.55 | 697.13] 705.36] 705.02) 717.12) 731.71 
Petroleum and coal products... 846.03 | 841.48] 837.62] 808.12] 843.04] 839.80] 832.34] 85439] 842.35 | 861.96| 888.98 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products ...| 452.77 | 466.46] 459.91 | 465.50] 465.37] 458.59] 467.17| 475.73] 468.83] 471.33] 489.90 
Leather and leather products...) 310.46} 9326.52] 315.38) 322.03} 331.57] 318.19] 336.57] 341.04| 340.08] 343.48| 346.14 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.... 562.09 576.44 | 568.01 567.10 | 580.25} 577.50| 583.46| 589.59] 578.69) 583.34] 586.40 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............20.0+04 476.07 491.77 | 486.16 | 485.90} 49858] 487.68| 492.29] 501.80} 494.45 | 499.05| 509.68 
RETAIL TRADE..............ccssessereees | 221.47 229.82 | 224.93] 227.30] 234.32| 232.85] 234.53] 234.55] 232.76] 233.33] 238.80 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE...........000:000 1 442.65] 459.52} 454.26] 453.90] 465.74] 450.50] 454.10] 470.85] 459.82] 464.68] 478.20 
SERVICES 382.32 382.78 | 377.65 | 380.63 | 388.27] 386.86| 390.42 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year 


Over 1-month span: 


— Data not available. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


59.7 58.6 53.2 $7.9 57.6 53.6 55.8 54.7 57.2 59.4 
46.0 45.3 39.2 40.3 45.0 45.0 42.4 45.3 46.4 47.5 
48.2 39.6 53.2 49.6 43.9 50.0 44.6 54.3 48.2 52.9 


60.8 60.8 60.8 63.3 59.4 60.1 57.2 55.8 49.6 475 
39.9 40.6 34.5 31.7 25.9 28.8 28.1 24.1 27.0 29.1 
33.8 35.6 37.1 41.0 40.6 41.0 44.6 45.0 = - 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 
Civilian labor force reas 
Labor force participation rate.............. 


EE OY OG ressccrorctsrersessnserersxeseuswessss 
Employment-population ratio......... 
AQPICUIRUIC. 01.0... ccecnetseeeettereneees 
Nonagricultural industries............ 


WROMPIOVOD. .....0:2200icen.sssseaprcaseseess 
Unemployment rate..... 
Not in the labor force. 


184,613 
121,669 


114,968 


186,393 
123,869 
66.5 


189,164 
125,840 
66.5 


190,925 
126,346 
66.2 


192,805 
128,105 
66.4 


194,838 
129,200 
66.3 


196,814 
131,056 
66.6 


198,584 200,591 
132,304 133,943 
66.6 66.8 


65.9 


117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 


62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 
111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 


6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
62,944 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Total employment... 105,21 o| 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,203 
Private sector... 87,824 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,892 
Goods-producing 25,125 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,206 
Mining.......... 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 580 
Construction... Resides 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,158 
Manufacturing, ..:..0:c.ccetteencstbeoseesese 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,468 
S@rvViCe-PrOodUCing........sseeseseseeeseseneeeees 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,997 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 §,721 5,829 5,993 6,165 
Wholesale trade.... 6,030 6,187 6,173. 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,412 
Retail trade 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,173 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,830 
SOIVICESS sStasscericssanssssesssecstaveceeramensece 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,107 


Government... 
Federal.. 


17,386 
2,971 
4,076 

10,339 


17,779 
2,988 
4,182 

10,609 


18,304 
3,085 
4,305 

10,914 


18,402 
2,966 
4,355 

11,081 


| 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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18,645 
2,969 
4,408 

11,267 


18,841 
2,915 
4,488 

11,438 


19,128 
2,870 
4,576 

11,682 


19,310 
2,822 
4,642 

11,847 


119,554 
100,094 
24,259 
570 
5,407 
18,282 


95,296 
6,316 
6,587 

21,597 
6,977 

34,359 


19,461 
2,757 
4,645 

12,059 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUrS............sssssesesssesesensseneseneaenees 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earings (in dollars). 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars)..... 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars) 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earings (in dollars)... 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUrs.........cssesesescseessssesseeneenenecaee 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly hours... an 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earings (in dollars)... 


Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly ezmings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... pop 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............-0:000+ 


Services: 


Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly ezmings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


34.6 
9.66 
334.24 


43.0 
13.26 
570.18 


37.9 
13.54 
513.17 


41.0 
10.48 
429.68 


38.9 
12.60 
490.14 


38.0 
10.39 
394.82 


28.9 
6.53 
188.72 


35.8 
9.53 
341.17 


32.6 
9.38 
305.79 


34.5 
10.01 
345.35 


34.3 
10.32 
353.98 


44.4 
14.19 
630.04 


38.1 
14.00 
533.40 


40.7 
11.18 
455.03 


38.7 
13.22 
511.61 


38.1 
11.15 
424.82 


28.6 
6.94 
198.48 


35.7 
10.39 
370.92 


32.4 
10.23 
331.45 
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34.4 
10.57 
363.61 


43.9 
14,54 
638.31 


38.0 
14.15 
537.70 


41.0 
11.46 
469.86 


38.9 
13.45 
523.21 


38.2 
11.39 
435.10 


28.8 
7.12 
205.06 


35.8 
10.82 
387.36 


32.5 
10.54 
342.55 


34.5 
10.83 
373.64 


44.3 
14.60 
646.78 


38.5 
14.38 
553.63 


41.4 
11.74 
486.04 


39.6 
13.62 
539.35 


38.2 
11.74 
448.47 


28.8 
7.29 
209.95 


35.8 
11.35 
406.33 


32.5 
10.78 
350.35 


1995 
34.7 34.5 
11.12 11.44 
385.86] 394.68 
44.8 44.7 
14.88 15.30 
666.62} 683.91 
38.9 38.8 
14.73 15.08 
573.00 §85.10 
42.0 41.6 
12.07 12.37 
506.94} 514.59 
39.9 39.5 
13.86 14.23 
553.01] 562.09 
38.4 38.3 
12.06 12.43 
463.10} 476.07 
28.9 28.8 
7.49 7.69 
216.46| 221.47 
35.8 35.9 
11.83 12.33 
423.51 442.65 
32.5 32.4 
11.04 11.39 
358.80| 369.04 
June 1997 


1996 


34.4 
11.82 
406.61 


45.3 
15.60 
706.68 


38.9 
15.43 
600.23 


41.6 
12.78 
531.65 


39.7 
14.52 
576.44 


38.3 
12.84 
491.77 


28.8 
7.98 
229.82 


35.9 
12.80 
459.52 


32.4 
11.80 
382.32 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 Percent change 
ie. 3 12 
Series months | months 
ended ended 
1997 
Civilian workers” 
Workers, by occupational group: ; 
White-collar WOrkers......sscssssssseressenenenes 128.0} 129.1} 130.0] 131.3] 131.9) 133.1 9 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... ee 129.4) 130.6] 131.4) 132.6) 133.1) -133.7 5 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial........... wed 125.2] 125.7], 126.7] 127.4) 128.5} 129.1] 131.1) 131.5} 133.2 1.3 3.7 | 
Administrative support, including clerical 126.5} 127.3}. 128.1] 129.0] 130.1] 130.8] 132.0] 132.6] 133.6 8 27 
Blue-collar workers... we 123.6] 124.5] 125.2} 125.8] 126.7] 127.7) 128.3) 129.1) 129.8 5 2.4 | 
Service OCCUPALIONS..........sssssecessssseesseensnenenenteneneatseesesenenes 125.0) 125.8) 126.7] 127.4) 128.0} 128.7] 129.7] 131.0] 132.0 8 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 125.3] 126.0] 126.5] 127.4, 128.3) 129.3) 130.1) 130.9] 131.5 5 25 
Frshe 126.2} 126.9} 127.3] 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.1] 132.6 4 2.6 
124.6) 125.5) 126.6] 127.1) 128.2) 129.1) 130.2} 130.9) 132.1 9 3.0 
127.2} 127.8] 1289] 129.4, 130.4) 131.2) 132.5) 133.2) 134.1 af 2.8 
129.4] 130.2} 131.1] 132.0] 132.5) 133.4) 134.1] 134.4) 135.2 6 2.0 
128.8} 129.7] 130.4) 131.4) 132.3] 132.9] 133.6] 133.8} 134.2 3 1.4 
Educational services. 126.9} 127.4] 129.8} 130.2] 130.5) 130.8) 133.2} 133.9] 134.0 ail 2.7 
Public administration® 125.4] 126.1] 127.4) 128.3] 129.2) 129.6] 130.7) 131.8) 133.0 9 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing.. 124.4) 125.2} 126.3] 126.8] 127.9] 128.8) 129.8) 130.5) 131.7 9 3.0 
Private industry workers 124.5| 125.4) 126.2} 126.7) 127.9] 129.0} 129.8] 130.6] 131.7 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 125.0} 125.7} 126.5} 127.1] 128.3) 129.2] 130.2) 130.8) 131.9 8 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers.... 125.3} 126.2] 127.0] 127.6) 129.0) 130.0) 131.1) 131.7) 133.1 11 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.3] 127.0} 127.8] 128.6] 129.9) 130.7] 132.0} 132.5) 133.7 9 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 127.7} 128.4] 129.3) 129.9) 131.6] 132.6] 133.3} 133.7] 134.6 hi 2.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.|_ 124.9] 125.4) 126.2) 126.9] 128.0) 128.8) 130.9) 131.3) 133.0 1.3 3.9 
SAlGSIOCCUPALIONS iassvos.ce<tesessuscccrcosvererennscatccrsansrcuntetnes 120.2} 122.4] 123.2} 123.2) 124.8) 126.9) 126.7) 128.1) 130.1 1.6 4.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 126.5} 127.3) 128.1 129.0} 130.1 130.8] 132.0) 132.5] 133.7 9 2.8 
Blue-Collar WOrKETS.......scscssssssssesessseecesnensssnenenenseee | 123.5] 124.4) 125.1] 125.6} 126.6] 127.6] 128.1] 129.0) 129.6 5 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......| 123.4] 124.4] 125.4] 125.7) 126.5) 127.7) 128.2) 129.1 129.6 4 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 124.2} 124.8] 125.1] 126.2) 127.1) 128.1) 128.7) 129.5) 130.0 A 2.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 121.8] 122.4) 122.9] 123.0] 123.9) 124.7) 1249) 125.2) 126.1 at 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 124.1 125.3] 125.9] 126.8) 128.5) 129.3) 130.0} 131.3] 132.8 141 3.3 
SOrvicO OCCUPATIONS sissies. so cécceesessvanessusosbiossnsbeavssessopurech 123.4] 124.0] 124.7] 125.2) 125.8) 126.5) 127.4) 128.9} 129.8 14 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Resveyesearneoe 124.1 125.0} 125.8] 126.3} 127.5) 128.6) 129.2} 130.0) 131.1 8 2.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 125.3] 125.9] 126.5) 127.3) 128.2} 129.3] 130.1] 130.9) 131.4 A 25 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.9) 125.6) 126.1 127.0| 128.0) 129.0) 129.8) 130.5) 131.1 4 25 
White-collar occupations... 127.2} 127.6} 128.1] 129.0] 130.0) 131.0) 132.2) 132.9) 133.5 5 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.2) 126.7) 127.2) 128.2) 129.4) 130.2} 131.5) 132.1 132.6 * 4 25 
Blue-collar occupations 124.1) 1249} 125.5] 126.3) 127.1) 128.3) 1289] 129.6} 130.2 5 2.4 
Construction...... 121.1] 122.0} 123.1] 123.4) 124.3) 125.3) 125.9) 126.4) 127.2 6 2.3 
Manufacturing.... 126.2} 126.9] 127.3) 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3} 132.1] 132.6 4 2.6 
White-collar occupations... 127.4] 128.0] 128.7) 129.5} 130.5) 131.6] 132.8] 133.6] 133.9 2 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 126.1 126.6} 127.4) 128.3) 129.5} 130.5} 131.8} 132.5} 132.8 2 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations .| 125.3] ° 126.0] 126.3] 127.5] 128.4] 129.5) 130.2) 131.1) 131.7 5) 2.6 
UVES a osecers seas casacetenreas oonvas tasaccessesnsonstacssnorss-acaeroiyc 127.0} 127.7} 128.2] 129.0| 129.7) 131.2) 131.9) 132.6} 133.0 3 25 
Nondurables.. 124.7; 125.4) 125.7} 127.0} 128.3} 128.9} 130.0} 131.0) 131.7 5 27 
Service-producing 123.9] 124.9} 125.8] 126.2) 127.6) 128.6) 129.5} 130.2} 131.6 11 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations.... 125.0] 125.8] 126.6} 127.2] 128.4) 129.2| 130.3) 130.9) 132.2 1.0 3.0 
White-collar occupations. 124.6) 125.6) 126.5} 127.1] 128.5) 129.6) 130.6) 131.1) 132.7 1.2 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations 126.4) 127.1] 128.0] 128.7) 130.0} 130.9} 132.2} 132.6) 134.0 1.4 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations 122.1] 123.1] 123.9] 124.0] 125.2) 126.0} 126.4] 127.3) 128.2 ct 2.4 
Service occupations. 123.0] 123.6] 124.2] 124.8] 125.3) 126.1) 127.1) 128.6) 129.5 Pi 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities. 124.0} 124.7] 126.0) 126.6) 127.9] 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3 Ts 27 
Transportation........ -| 122.3) 123.0} 124.7] 125.1] 126.9] 127.7} 128.2) 129.2) 130.6 11 2.9 
Public utilities....... .| 126.1] 126.8) 127.5} 128.5} 128.9] 129.1] 130.4) 131.7] 132.0 e 2.4 
Communications. 126.3 126.6 127.4 128.3 128.0 127.5 129.1 131.1 130.2 -7 1.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 125.9 127.0 127.7 128.7 130.1 131.1 132.0 132.4 134.2 1.4 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 121.7} 122.8] 123.8) 124.2) 125.5) 126.4) 127.5) 128.6) 130.1 1.2 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 124.1 125.0] 125.9] 126.4) 128.0} 129.0) 130.4 1.1 3.6 
Wholesale trade.... 126.1 127.0 127.5 129.3 129.9 130.9 132.9 15 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.7; 130.0} 130.9] 132.6 1.3 44 
Retail trade.........sssecsesesees 124.8} 126.2| 127.4) 128.5 9 3.2 
FOOd StOreS.......sssesesseseseseee 124.4) 127.0} 128.4) 128.2 -.2 3.7 
General merchandise stores.... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100) 


eee 
12 
months | months 
June June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 124.5 126.3) 126.7 126.0 i : 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.......... 127.5) 128.5] 129.7] 129.2 ‘ “ 3.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 126.9} 128.2} 130.3) 128.0) 130.6 1.8 3.4 
Insurance. 127.6) 128.2) 129.3} 129.6} 131.9 1.8 3.4 
Services 130.7] 131.7] 132.7] 133.4) 134.6 9 3.0 
Business services 128.9) 129.2} 130.2} 131.8) 133.3 flat 3.4 
Health services... 132.6] 133.5) 134.2] 134.5) 135.5 af 2.2 
Hospitals........... 132.2} 132.8) 133.4] 133.7) 134.0 2 1.4 
Educational services 134.4) 134.8} 137.5} 138.0) 138.5 4 3.1 
Colleges and universities... 135.9] 136.2] 138.6] 139.1 139.5 3 2.6 
INOMUMIEF IT ACTUNIAG ois seis deen cn teeneestedann nn ateaapasibereneusennad 127.2} 128.2) 129.1) 129.8) 131.1 1.0 3.1 
White-collar workers 128.5) 129.5 130.5 131.1 132.7 1.2 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 130.0} 130.8) 132.1 132.5] 134.0 1.1 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations 124.6} 125.6) 125.9} 126.7) 127.5 6 2.3 
SOMvice OCGUPAtONSs .< 20... -ccsecsencvorscueatbsndareveccecnayosey 125.3] 126.0} 127.0) 128.6) 129.4 6 3.3 
State and local government Worke’S............0ssesscsrseseseerees 129.9} 130.2} 131.9) 132.7) 133.2 4 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOmrKOMS.............ecsssccsesnsnscnssesonssssecesennnsnesenases 129.6) 129.9) 131.8] 132.5] 132.9 3 2.5 
Professional specialty and technical 129.1 129.5} 131.6) 132.3); 132.5 oe 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 130.7) 131.0) 132.0} 132.9) 134.1 9 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical 130.0} 130.4) 131.8) 133.0) 133.3 2.5 

PSS-CONGL WOMENS... cscecsetacsscnsiccnsasessnseocsseassscenanscoussnnensad 129.0 129.5 130.3 131.2} 135.6 8 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 
SIV RSG eer sareraracencconncasvecterchaancuabranstuesesaccrerererseet snes: centr? ‘ ¢ i i 130.0} 130.3} 132.4] 133.1] 133.2 25 


Services excluding schools’... 130.3} 130.8) 131.9] 132.0) 132.5 
Health services............. d ! kK ct A 132.5] 133.1 134.0|} 134.1 134.5 
Hospitals.............02. 132.6 133.2 134.2 134.3 134.8 
Educational services. 129.7) 130.0) -132:3] 133.0] 133.1 
130.0 130.3 132.6 133.4 133.4 
130.2 130.5 132.6 133.1 133.1 
129.4 129.9 132.5 134.0 134.3 


Elementary and secondary.... 
Colleges and universities...... 


Public administration? .......-cc-cscssesesscvssscsssesssesseesssseesseseseee 


ow hyOoO+hwWA 


* Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists 5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and/ occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100) 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
ce 3 12 
Series ‘ months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 
Clvillan'workers cos ek he = ee eee 121.3] 122.2] 123.2) 123.9) 125.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers...... 122.4) 123.1) 124.3) 125.1] 126.3} 127.3] 128.6] 129.3) 130.6 1.0 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical... 124.2) 124.7] 126.1 126.9| 128.0] 128.8) 130.2} 130.7] 1314 5 2.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 422.2} 122.8] 123.8) 124.7] 126.2) 127.0) 129.0] 129.4) 131.0 1.2 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical 122.8} 123.4] 124.3] 125.2) 126.4) 127.1) 128.4) 129.1) 130.4 1.0 3.2 

Blue-collar workers... 119.2) 120.3) 121.1] 121.7} 122.8] 123.9} 124.5] 125.4) 126.2 6 2.8 

Service occupations.. 121.2} 121.8] 122.8] 123.4] 124.2] 124.9) 126.2) 127.6) 128.6 8 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 120.5} 121.4) 122.41] 122.9] 123.9] 125.1) 126.1) 126.8) 127.6 6 3.0 
Manufacturing... 121.9] 122.9] 123.5] 124.3] 125.4) 126.5) 127.7} 128.4) 129.1 5 3.0 

Service-producing.. 121.7|. 122.5) 123.7) 124.3) 125.6] 126.5) 127.7] 128.5] 129.8 1.0 3.3 
Services............ 124.4] 124.8] 126.2} 126.9] 128.0) 128.9] 130.3) 131.1) 132.0 cif 3.1 

Health services.. 126.1] 126.6] 127.5} 128.4] 129.3] 130.0) 130.8) 131.4) 132.4 8 2.4 
Hospitals.......... 125.5] 126.0) 126.8) 127.8]; 128.6} 129.2} 130.0} 130.5} 131.0 4 1.9 
Educational services. 125.0] 125.1) 127.8) 128.5) 128.8} 129.1) 131.6] 132.3] 132.5 *) 29 
Public administration” 121.9] 122.3} 123.2} 124.1] 124.9] 125.3) 126.6) 127.7) 128.9 9 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing 421.4) 121.9) 123:1| 123:7| 125.0) 125:9] 127-0) 127.8) 1292 1.0 3.3 
Private industry workers 120.6] 121.5} 122.4) 123.4] 124.4] 125.6] 126.5] 127.3) 128.6 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 121.0) 121.8] 122.6} 123.4) 124.7} 125.7} 126.8] 127.5) 128.6 9 3.1 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 121.7| 122.7] 123.6] 124.3] 125.8) 127.0} 128.0] 128.7} 130.2 1.2 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 122.8] 123.4] 124.3} 125.2] 126.7| 127.6] 129.0) 129.4) 130.8 14 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 123.7, 124.4) 125.3) 126.1 127.8] 128.8] 129.6] 129.9} 131.0 8 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. | 121.9] 122.5] 123.4] 124.4] 125.9) 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0 1.3 41 
SSIOSIOCCUPANONS occoc-s ccsecesccossessuzerschedgasnencainixeanitareyenl 116.9] 119.3} 120.5} 120.4] 122.0] 124.4) 123.9] 125.9) 127.8 1.5 48 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 122.9] 123.5] 124.3] 125.3) 126.5) 127.3) 128.5] 129.2) 130.6 11 3.2 
Blue-Collar WOrKEMS.......ssesecessecesesessescserssnensnserseeneneaeassnens 119.0} 120.1] 120.8) 121.4) 122.5) 123.7) 124.3) 125.1) 126.0 7 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 118.8] 119.9) 121.0] 121.4) 122.4) 123.7} 124.2) 125.1 125.8 6 2.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 119.6] 120.9} 121.4) 122.3] 123.4) 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2 6 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. | 117.0} 117.8] 118.5) 118.6) 120.0) 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3 1.0 1.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...} 120.1 121.2) 1215) 122.6) 124.2) 125.1 125.8} 127.1 128.4 1.0 3.4 
Service OCCUPALIONS...-....-eeetneentenneteentnetsetsteeeseried 119.4} 120.0} 120.8} 121.4] 122.2) 123.0) 124.1) 125.7) 126.6 7 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” Astana, 119.9] 121.0} 121.8] 122.4) 123.7) 124.9) 125.6) 126.5) 127.7 9 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

G00 EMU 120.4, 121.4) 122.14) 122.9] 123.9] 125.1) 126.1) 126.8) 127.5 6 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 119.9] 120.9] 121.6] 122.4) 123.5} 124.6] 125.7] 126.3] 127.0 5 3.2 
White-collar occupations. 123.0] 123.8] 124.4) 125.3) 126.2) 127.3) 128.6) 129.1) 130.0) + 4 3.0 / 
Excluding sales occupations... 121.8) 122.5] 128.2) 124.2) 125.3) 126.3) 127.7) 128.1 128.9 3 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations.... 118.8} 119.9] 120.7] 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.5) 125.3) 126.0 6 3.2 
Construction..... ay een tC A) 115.7 116.8 117.4 118.3 119.6 120.4 120.8 122.0 1.0 3.1 
Manufacturing...... 3 POPUL) 122.9 123.5 124.3 125.4 126.5 127.7 128.4 129.1 5 3.0 
White-collar occupations.. 123.9| 124.7) 125.3) 126.1) 127.1) 128.2) 129.6) 130.1} 130.6 4 28 
Excluding sales occupations 122.4]. 123.2] 123.9] 124.8] 126.0) 127.0) 128.4) 128.9) 129.3 3 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations 120.4] 121.6] 122.2} 123.1] 124.2) 125.4) 126.3) 127.3) 128.0 5 3.1 
Durables........... 121.9] 122.9) 123.6] 124.3] 125.1] 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.0 5 3.1 
Nondurables 121.9] 122.9) 123.3} 124.4] 125.8] 126.5) 127.6) 128.5) 129.3 6 28 
SOMNIC]-DTOGUCING srrccesssranctsre earsscunccreoravercesseostsetrerecevenayac 120.7} 121.6} 122.6] 123.2; 124.7] 125.8) 126.7) 127.5) 129.0 1.2 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... { 121.8] 122.5) 123.4] 124.2) 125.6] 126.5] 127.6) 128.3) 129.7 1.1 3.3 
White-collar occupations......... 121.3) 122.3) 123.2} 124.0] 125.6] 126.8) 127.8) 128.5) 130.1 AZ 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 123.2} 123.8] 124.7] 125.6] 127.2) 128.1) 129.5) 129.9) 131.5 1.2 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations... 119.2] 120.3) 121.1] 121.4) 122.7) 123.5) 123.8] 124.8] 126.0 1.0 ya 
Service occupations......... 119.3] 119.8] 120.7] 121.3} 122.0} 122.8} 124.0) 125.6] 126.5 aa 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities «| 121.2] 122.0) 122.9} 123.7) 124.6] 125.0] 125.9] 127.0) 128.2 9 2.9 
Transportation... “4 119.0} 119.8] 121.0) 121.6; 122.9) 123.2) 123.8) 124.7} 126.5 1.4 2.9 
Public utilities 123.9} 124.5] 125.2) 126.1) 126.5) 127.1) 128.4) 129.8} 130.1 2 2.8 
Communications 124.3] 124.6] 125.3) 126.2} 126.1) 126.5} 128.2} 130.3; 129.8 -4 2.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 123.4] 124.4) 125.2} 125.9] 127.0] 127.7| 128.5) 129.0} 130.4 1.1 ott 
Wholesale and retail trade 119.4) 120.6] 121.6) 122.3) 123.9) 124.8) 125.8} 127.0) 128.5 1.2 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations.. 120.2} 120.9] 121.9] 123.2) 124.4) 124.9) 126.5} 127.7} 129.3 1.3 3.9 
Wholesale trade 120.9} 122.7) 123.9} 125.5) 126.1) 128.0} 128.5} 129.6] 131.4 1.4 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. | 4.4 
Retail trade........ nf 3.5 
Food stores..... 3.6 
General merchandise stores 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Elementary and secondary.. 
Colleges and universities. 
Public administration* 


Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 122.2| 124.5 1.9 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations......... at F f 5 : : . 5 125.3} 127.2 15 3.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie 126.8] 123.8} 125.9 te? 2.6 
Insurance. 125.4) 126.0 127.9 1.5 3.5 
Services..... 129.7) 130.5} 131.8 1.0 3.3 
Business services. K 128.5} 130.1 131.4 1.0 3.5 
Health services.. 126.2 126.7 127.5 128.4 129.3 130.1 130.8 131.4 132.5 8 2.5 
Hospitals......... 125.4, 125.9] 126.6] 127.7} 128.5) 129.1] 129.7} 130.3) 130.7 3 ify 
Educational services.... 125.6} 125.9 128.6} 129.4) 130.1 130.4} 133.3} 133.8] 134.5 5 3.4 
Colleges and UNniversities.........s:cssesseesseeseeeeeserees 125.5} 125.9) 129.0) 130.1 130.6] 130.9] 133.4] 133.8) 134.6 6 Sit 
Nonmanufacturing 120.0} 120.9) 121.9} 122.5} 123.9) 125.1) 125.9} 126.8) 128.2 14 3.5 
White-collar workers.... 121.1) 122.1) 123.1] 123.8] 125.4) 126.6] 127.6} 1283) 129.9 1.2 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 122.9} 123.5} 124.4) 125.4) 126.9) 127.8) 129.2} 129.6} 131.2 TZ 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations... 117.5} 118.5] 119.4) 119.8} 120.9} 122.0) 122.4) 123.1] 124.1 8 2.6 
Service occupations 119.2) 119.6) 120.6) 121.2). 122.0) 122.7) 123.9) 125.5) 126.4 A 3.6 
State and local government WOFKETS...........:ssssesesssnsrseee 124.3) 124.6) 126.6) 127.3] 127.8) 128.1 130.1 130.9} 131.4 4 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 124.4] 124.8) 126.8) 127.4) 127.9] 128.2) 130.3} 131.1] 131.4 2 2.7 
Professional specialty and technical... 124.8} 125.0} 127.4) 128.0) 128.3) 128.6} 131.1 131.7} 131.9 2 2.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................. 124.1 124.3) 126.0} 126.9) 127.7} 128.0) 129.3) 130.2} 131.3 8 2.8 
Administrative support, including clerical | 122.5] 122.9) 124.4) 125.1 125.8) 126.1 127.7} 129.0} 129.2 2 Pah 

Blue-Collar WOrKerS.......sscssscssssessssssesesesssnssecsessesssansessasacasses 123.1] 123.8) 124.8) 125.7} 126.6) 127.0} 127.9} 128.8) 129.6 6 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 124.9) 125.1] 127.6] 128.2) 128.6) 128.9] 131.2) 131.9) 132.1 2 PAT 

Services excluding schools’. 125.0] 125.5) 126.9} 127.4) 128.2) 128.7) 130.1 130.5) 131.2 5 

Health services.. 126.0) 126.6) 127.9} 128.6] 129.3) 129.9} 131.1] 131.4) 132.1 5 

Hospitals........ 125.8} 126.3) 127.6) 128.4) 129.1 129.7) 130.9} 131.3} 131.9 5 

Educational services Au 

SCHOOIS!.s sccensoesscseyurs 0 

0 

2 

9 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 8 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. ‘ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
ended ended 

Mar. 1997 


Private INGUStry WOrKELS...........sssscecssssesersessssensneersenssseesenees i Mi i P i ; i ; x 2.0 


Series 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-Collar WOmKeIS........csssssssssesensscssessssserssssesssnsescossnseanen 2.3 
BEING CONGY, WOKKONS » oanlcrisscesscasnonaxnsissansesspsnnnssvansensosaannncxanns 1.5 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 1.6 
Service-producing.. 2.2 
Manufacturing... 17 


Nonmanufacturing..... 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100} 


1996 1997 | _ Percent chan 
3 


Series 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Goods-producing........ 
Service-producing.. 
Manufacturing, 
NOMMANULACTUNG: fo cvercerecssaeterc<oscsseensntersicasucusateterecececeanensa 


Nonunion 
Goods-producing 
Service-producing.. 
Manufacturing..... 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region’ 


Workers, by area size’ 


Metropolitan areas.... 
Other areas 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Service-producing. 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing.... 


INOMUMIOM esexccnaccasenseenctencaparecers ter astro mnsisbassseh facsnaasnerepenauanhennd 
Goods-producing 
Service-producing. 
Manufacturing 
NOMMANUFACTUTING. ........0sescecesessessscssersessscssnssscsnsenesseesnereees 


Workers, by region’ 


127.7 
127.5 
127.9 
128.1 
127.1 


126.5 
127.2 
126.0 
128.3 
125.7 


127.8 
125.6 
128.3 
125.0 


126.8 
126.5 


122.2 
120.6 
124.2 
122.0 
122.3 


123.3 
123.8 
123.0 
125.2 
122.6 


123.6 
122.4 
123.6 
122.7 


123.2 
122.4 


128.5 
127.9 
129.0 
128.8 
128.0 


127.7 
128.3 
127.3 
129.3 
127.0 


128.9 
127.0 
129.5 
125.9 


128.0 
127.2 


122.8 
121.3 
124.8 
122.9 
122.8 


124.8 
124.9 
124.6 
126.3 
124.2 


124.9 
124.1 
125.1 
123.3 


124.6 
123.4 


129.7 
129.0 
130.3 
129.8 
129.2 


128.7 
129.4 
128.3 
130.5 
128.0 


129.7 
127.8 
130.7 
127.3 


129.1 
128.0 


124.2 
122.5 
126.2 
123.9 
124.3 


125.9 
126.1 
125.7 
127.5 
125.2 


126.0 
125.1 
126.2 
124.8 


125.8 
124.2 


130.1 
129.2 
131.0 
129.8 
129.9 


129.7 
130.4 
129.2 
131.7 
128.9 


130.6 
128.8 
131.3 
128.3 


130.0 
128.7 


124.8 
123.2 
126.8 
124.5 
124.9 


126.9 
127.3 
126.6 
128.8 
126.1 


127.0 
126.0 
126.9 
125.8 


126.7 
125.0 


130.8 
129.8 
131.7 
130.6 
130.4 


130.4 
131.3 
129.9 
132.5 
129.6 


131.1 
129.7 
132.1 
128.9 


130.6 
130.2 


125.4 
123.6 
127.6 
125.2 
125.5 


127.7 
128.0 
127.5 
129.6 
127.0 


127.7 
127.0 
127.7 
126.5 


127.4 
126.5 


Mar. 


131.0 
130.0 
131.9 
130.8 
130.6 


131.8 
132.0 
131.5 
133.1 
131.1 


132.2 
130.8 
133.3 
130.3 


131.7 
131.4 


126.0 
124.1 
128.2 
125.6 
126.1 


129.1 
128.9 
129.1 
130.3 
128.5 


128.8 
128.5 
129.0 
127.7 


128.7 
127.7 


months 
ended 
Mar. 


AvonaD 


1 


ge 
2 


months 
ended 


1997 


3.3 
3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Item 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
RI WING each iii canna aed de nn asnccectebewscnaxtecnes 
Average minutes per day.............csccseeseereeseeneenned 
Paid rest time 
Average minutes per day. 
Paid funeral leave....... 
Average days per occurrence. 5 
CANN FON S20 gets wap we aeeclsy sign Guna das oan suninae Unie 
Average days per year.. 
Paid personal leave....... 
Average days per year. 
BREA B OA ASVONES 7 ca cl vats sw bes nj Rad sawasmsavease ob eet epee 


Unpaid maternity leave 
Unpaid sick leave 


Insurance plans 


Participants in medical care plans.............0cssesceseeeee 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home Real CALC. v2. csscccenssssccctncscecocoeccnccvecesssencnss 
Extended care facilities. 
Mental health care............... 
Alcohol abuse treatment. 
Drag abuse treatment. .......0...i0e.eeeececendseeserassonese 


Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 

Self COVErAGE.............ecerecseernaes 
Average monthly contribution 

Family coverage 


Average monthly GONBULON scracsast-cssottbares.. 


Participants in life insurance plans..............:.cceeeeeeee 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
ESET ANNO: rrccehdvassnacsasrorscs 
Survivor income benefits.. 
Retiree protection available... 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HISUTANCE IANS: ces enccssaszvesassstscsvonnsreedapserwrent¥aeessae4 


Retirement plans 


Participants in defined benefit pension plans” beeen 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 
Early retirement available. Be 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years............+ 
Terminal earings formula..............22cccccceseeseerees 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security...............4 
Participants in defined contribution plans.................. 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements 


Other benefits 


Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............sssssssssssessrcereesoeeseeee 
Reimbursement accounts............:.:sssceseeeeeeneeeeeees 


(1900 [ s0es | v002 [1009 | soon | 100s | 1008 | 1000 | tee | 


Medium and large private establishments’ 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, 
coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 


private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 


3 


1990, coverage included all State and local governme 
‘ Data exclude college teachers. 


nts. 


In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 


® Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- 


$11.93 


$35.93 


$12.05 


$38.33 


2 
5 


12 


62 


97 


41 


9 
23 


51 
$26.60 
69 


$96.97 


10 
36 


Small 
private 
establish- 
ments?” 


42 
$25.13 
67 


$109.34 


1 
8 


State and local 


governments® 
1987 1990 

ad 11 
34 36 
*58 56 
29 29 
56 63 
37 3.7 
81 74 
10.9 13.6 
38 39 
27 2.9 
72 67 
97 95 
57 51 
30 33 
93 93 
76 82 
78 79 
98 99 
87 99 
86 98 
35 38 
$15.74] $25.53 
71 65 
$71.89 | $ 117.59 
85 88 
67 67 
1 1 
55 45 
31 27 
14 21 
93 90 
92 89 
90 88 
33 16 
100 100 
18 8 
9 9 
28 45 
5 5 
5 31 


age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 

® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 
these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 


7 


Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 
In effect during period... 


Workers involved: 


Beginning in period (in thousands)... 
In effect during period (in thousands) 


Days idle: 


Number (in thousands)..............:.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. 


Measure 


Annual totals 
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An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


P = preliminary. 


27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


All items. 
All items (1967 = 100).... 


Food and beverages.. 


Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Dairy products...... 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Other foods at home 

Sugar and sweets. 
Fats and oils......... 
Nonalcoholic beverages... 
Other prepared foods 
Food away from home.. 
Alcoholic beverages 


Renters' costs (12/82 = 100). 
Rent, residential........... 
Other renters' costs...... 

Homeowners' costs (12/82 = 100)... 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/82 = 100).......... 
Household insurance...... 

Maintenance and repairs... 
Maintenance and repair services......... 
Maintenance and repair commodities 

Fuel and other utilities 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas.. 
Gas (piped) and electricity es 
Other utilities and public services................. 
Household furnishings and operations 
Housefurnishings. 
Housekeeping supplies. 
Housekeeping services... 
Apparel and upkeep......... 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls‘ apparel... 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel 
POCRWIEI ites sevecau tienes esoncnen 
Other apparel commodities.. 
Apparel services... 
Transportation. 
Private transportation... 
New vehicles... 
New cars. 
Used cars... 
Motor fuel. 
Gasoline... 
Maintenance and repair. 
Other private transportation. ad 
Other private transportation commodities..... 
Other private transportation services............ 
Public transportation... 
Medical care............ 
Medical care commodities... 
Medical care services...... 
Professional services... 
Hospital and related services.. 
Entertainment... 
Entertainment commodities 
Entertainment services 
Other goods and services.. 
Tobacco products... 
Personal care.......... 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances.. 
Personal care services 
Personal and educational expenses. 
School books and supplies... 
Personal and educational services... 


Annual average 


1997 

Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
158.3 158.6 158.6 159.1 159.6 160.0 160.2 
474.1| 475.0} 475.0} 476.7| 478.2) 479.3] 479.7 
155.8; 156.2} 156.6) 156.9] 156.9] 157.1] 157.1 
155.4 155.9 156.3 156.5 156.5 156.6) 156.6 
15618) 157-2] 157.7) 157-9] 157.7) “157:7) 1575 
175.1| 175.4] 175.7] 176.5} 176.7] 176.7] 176.9 
147.9| 148.9] 150.0] 149.6] 148.8) 147.8) 147.7 
: p 149.3] 149.3] 148.6] 147.8] 146.2] 146.1] 145.7 
182.1 183.6 185.1 186.3 187.2 187.3 187.4 189.3 186.4 
143.2) 143.6] 143.9] 143.4] 143.6] 144.8) 145.4) 145.5] 146.9 
144.6] 145.4) 145.7] 144.2] 144.7] 146.9} 147.2] 146.3) 147.9 
140.9] 141.5] 141.6] 140.8] 140.7] 142.3] 142.7] 142.4] 142.4 
128.5 127.9 127.6 127.2 126.9 128.3 128.5 129.5 131.9 
156.4 157.5 158.5 158.3 158.9 159.4 160.6 160.3 161.1 
153.1 153.5 154.2 154.7 155.0 155.3 155.6 156.0 156.2 
158.9] 159.5} 160.1} 160.2} 160.5} 161.1] 161.8} 162.1] 162.3 
154.0 153.9 154.0 153.9 154.0 155.1 155.8 155.9 155.8 
172.3) 172.0] 172.5} 172.4) 172.3) 173.6] 174.6] 175.2] 175.3 
183.4] 180.9 181.3 179.9 179.4 182.7 185.3 186.8 186.3 
162.5 162.9 163.3 163.7 164.0 164.4 164.8 165.1 165.5 
225.9, 214.8) 214.9) 207.9} 203.8] 217.3] 226.4) 231.7) 228.0 
177.0| 177.5| 178.1] 178.6} 178.8) 179.1] 179.5} 179.8] 180.2 
177.3 177.9 178.4 178.9 179.1 179.5 179.9 180.1 180.5 
162.3 162.3 163.4 164.6 162.4 162.6 163.8 163.3 163.8 
139.7] 139.9] 140.2) 141.1] 141.5} 141.5} 142.3] 142.4) 142.5 
147.1] 147.4] 147.3] 147.6] 148.0] 148.2] 148.4] 148.4] 148.9 
129.6] 129.5} 130.5} 132.3] 132.6] 132.5} 133.9] 134.3] 133.6 
129.4 129.8 128.7 128.4 129.4 130.8 131.0 129.9 128.9 
117.9] 118.4] 116.2} 115.7] 117.4] 119.1] 119.2} 117.2] 115.3 
92.2 95.6} 102.9 105.9 110.3 111.5 109.6 105.5 102.1 
126.1 126.2 122.7 121.7 122.8 124.9 125.3 123.4 121.7 
158.0 158.3 158.6 158.9 159.1 159.7 160.2 160.5 160.8 
124.8 125.1 125.0 124.8 125.0 124.9 125.2 125.4 125.5 
111.3) 114.5] 1114.4] 110.8} 111.0) 110.8) 1114.2) 4141.1) 111.1 
141.1] 141.2] 141.6] 141.8] 141.4] 142.3] 142.5] 142.8] 143.3 
148.6] 149.4] 149.9] 149.6] 150.1] 149.6] 149.9} 150.6] 151.1 
128.1 131.5 133.4 133.4 130.3 129.6 131.9 134.5 136.1 
124.2] 127.8] 130.0) 129.9] 126.5] 125.8} 128.2} 131.0] 132.7 
126.2} 127.4] 129.2) 131.2] 127.8] 127.0} 127.3} 129.2} 131.4 
118.1) 123.6) 1274] 126.7) 123.3) 121.5) 126.1) 130.1] 131.9 
125.1] 131.4] 128.5] 126.7] 126.9] 127.9] 127.2} 129.7| 133.7 
124.7| 126.7] 128.0) 127.7] 125.9] 125.0] 126.3] 127.0] 129.3 
149.3 151.9 152.0 149.0 141.6 145.6 146.9 149.5 148.1 
160.3 160.4 160.6 160.9 161.5 161.7 162.2 162.4 162.6 
142.8] 143.2] 143.9] 144.8} 145.2] 145.0] 144.8] 144.9] 144.8 
139.9] 140.0] 140.5} 141.5} 141.7) 141.8] 141.9] 141.5] 141.3 
142.9] 143.2] 143.8] 144.8] 145.41 145.4) 145.4] 145.4] 145.2 
140.7 141.0 141.5 142.3 143.0 143.0 142.9 142.9 142.6 
156.6 157.0 157.0 156.5 155.6 154.7 154.4 154.4 154.3 
106.4] 106.2] 105.9] 107.8} 108.6} 108.6] 108.1] 106.4) 106.0 
106.1 105.7 105.2 107.1 107.9 107.9 107.4 105.8 105.4 
158.6] 160.0] 160.5) 160.5} 160.6} 161.1) 161.2} 161.5] 161.9 
174.1] 174.1] 175.4) 176.2] 176.0} 176.2} 177.1] 177.4] 177.3 
104.8 105.0 105.0 105.1 105.2 105.2 105.4 105.1 104.7 
190.4} 190.3] 192.0} 193.0] 192.7] 193.0} 194.1] 194.5] 194.5 
184.6 187.2 187.3 189.9 185.8 182.4 188.1 189.8 
229.4) 230.1 230.5} 230.6) 231.8) 232.7] 233.4] 233.8 
211.2| 212.4) 211.9] 212.0) 212.8) 213.9] 214.7} 215.2 
233.6] 234.2) 234.9] 235.0) 236.3) 237.1 287.7} 238.1 
209.6] 210.2) 210.9) 211.0] 212.2} 213.2} 214.2] 214.7 
271.6] 272.4, 273.2| 273.7) 275.7} 2766| 276.7) 277.0 
159.8 160.1 160.7 160.8 161.3 161.8 162.1 162.2 
143.3] 143.6] 144.0) 144.1] 144.2) 144.3) 144.5} 144.1 
179.1 179.5 180.3 180.5 181.3 182.1 182.7 183.3 
218.3} 218.8) 219.2] 218.7} 220.0] 220.7] 221.4) 222.7 
234.1 235.3) 236.2} 234.3) 236.4) 237.4] 238.2] 243.2 
150.8 150.9 151.2 150.5 151.6 151.5 151.8 152.7 
145.1] 144.6] 144.7] 142.8] 143.6) 143.3} 143.6] 144.5 
157.2 157.9 158.6 159.2 160.7 160.7 161.2 162.0 
252.1 252.5| 252.8] 252.9} 254.0} 255.0) 255.8) 256.0 
229.9} 230.5) 230.7) 231.1 234.5) 235.3) 235.4) 235.8 
254.0! 254.3] 254.7) 254.8] 255.8} 256.7} 257.6} 257.7 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


All items . 
Commodities... 142.3 
Food and beverages... 157.1 
Commodities less food and beverages... 133.2 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. am 135.8 
Apparel COMMOGITICS............+esssseceseseeneeaeseees I 132.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 
and apparel... 138.7} —139.2}" 140.3} 140.5) 141.0} 141.0} 140.2) 140.6 
Durables 129.2) 129.3] 129.6] 129.9} 129.7] 129.8} 129.9) 129.6 
Services 175.6| 175.8} 175.9] 176.1} 177.0} 177.7| 178.2) 178.3 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)... 179.0} 179.4] 179.4) 179.3} 180.6} 181.6) 182.3) 182.4 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/82 = 100) 138.3 142.0| 139.6] 141.0] 143.1] 143.9] 144.4] 144.6] 143.2] 142.9) 143.4] 144.6] 145.0) 144.3) 143.7 
Transporatation services 175.9 180.5} 179.0} 179.3} 179.8} 180.3} 180.6} 181.6} 183.2} 183.7) 184.1] 183.5} 183.4) 184.9) 185.4 
Medical care services. 224.2 232.4) 231.1] 231.6} 231.9} 232.9] 233.4) 233.6) 234.2) 234.9) 235.0) 236.3) 237.1] 237.7) 138.1 
Other services 193.3 201.4 199.5} 199.9} 200.1] 200.6} 201.9) 203.9) 204.3) 204.8) 205.0) 205.9} 206.7} 207.3) 207.7 
Special indexes: 
All items less food......... 153.1 157.5| 157.0} 157.4} 157.5} 157.7] 157.9] 158.4) 158.8) 159.0) 159.0} 159.6] 160.2} 160.6) 160.8 
All items less shelter..... 148.6 152.8] 152.4 152.8] 152.8) 152.8) 152.9) 153.8) 154.2) 154.6] 154.7} 155.0} 155.3) 155.6] 155.8 
All items less homeowners' costs 
(12/82 = 100) 153.5 157.9| 157.5| 157.8] 157.9) 158.1) 158.3) 158.9) 159.4; 159.6} 159.6} 160.2| 160.8) 161.2) 161.2 
Ail items less medical care 148.6 152.8] 152.3] 152.6] 152.7] 153.0] 153.2} 153.8} 154.2} 154.5} 154.5} 155.0} 155.5) 155.9] 156.0 
Commodities less food 129.8 132.6] 133.5] 134.0] 133.0} 132.0] 131.7} 132.5] 133.2] 133.7} 133.3] 133.3) 133.8) 134.1] 134.4 
Nondurables less f00d........:.:s:ceses+se0+ fa 130.9 134.5} 136.0] 1368] 135.1] 133.8} 133.2} 134.5) 135.5) 136.1) 135.3] 135.4} 136.2) 136.6) 137.4 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 134.1 139.5} 140.1] 142.0! 140.9} 140.2} 1395} 139.8) 140.3) 141.2) 141.5] 142.0} 142.1) 141.4) 141.7 
Nondurables at 139.3 143.5| 143.9} 144.2] 143.6) 143.1] 143.1] 144.1] 145.1) 145.6] 145.3] 145.5} 145.9) 146.2) 146.6 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)...... 176.8 182.5} 180.6] 181.4] 182.4] 183.1] 183.7] 184.6) 184.6] 184.8) 185.2) 185.9} 186.4) 186.7) 186.8 
Services less medical care.. 163.5 168.7} 167.3] 167.7} 168.5} 169.4} 169.9] 170.2) 170.4] 170.4) 170.6] 171.5} 172.2) 172.7) 172.8 
Energy 105.2 110.1 110.0 112.9 113.1 112.5 111.6 111.7 110.5 111.41 112.2 113.3 113.1 111.2 110.0 
All items less energy 158.7 163.1]. 162.5} 162.5} 162.7| 163.1] 163.4] 164.0} 164.7) 164.9) 164.8} 165.3} 165.9) 166.5) 166.8 
All items less food and energy.... 161.2 165.6] 165.0] 165.1] 165.2} 165.5} 165.8) 166.4) 167.0} 167.2} 167.0] 167.5] 168.3} 169.0) 169.4 
Commodities less food and energy.... 139.3 141.3] 142.0] 141.7] 141.0] 140.3) 140.3) 141.4) 142.0) 142.2} 141.5] 141.5) 142.2) 143.0) 143.5 
Energy commodities 98.8 105.7} 108.1] 112.3] 109.5} 107.2} 105.0] 105.2} 105.8} 107.9] 109.1) 109.2) 108.6} 106.6} 105.8 
Services less energy 173.7 179.4] 178.2| 178.4| 179.0} 179.9] 180.4] 180.7} 181.2} 181.4) 181.5} 182.4) 183.1) 183.8) 184.1 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00... 656 638 -640 639 .638 637 636 634 632 -631 631 628 626 625 624 
1967 = $1.00 219 213 214 .213 213 .213 212 212 211 211 211 .210 .209 .209 208 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items 149.8 154.1] 153.6} 154.0] 154.1] 154.3] 154.5) 156.1) 155.5) 155.9) 155.9) 156.3) 156.8} 157.0) 157.2 
All items (1967 = 100). 446.1 459.1| 457.6] 458.7} 459.1] 459.7] 460.2} 461.9) 463.2) 464.2) 464.3) 465.7| 467.0} 467.8) 4683 
Food and beverages.. 148.3 153.2} 152.2} 151.9) 152.6) 153.1] 153.7| 154.5} 155.2) 155.7) 156.1] 156.4}; 156.4) 156.5) 156.5 
Food..... a 147.9 152.8} 151.7] 151.5} 152.1] 152.8) 153.4) 154.1] 154.9] 155.4) 155.8] 156.1} 156.0) 156.1) 156.1 
Food at home.. s 147.9 153.5} 152.4] 151.7] 152.6] 153.3) 154.1] 155.1] 155.9) 156.4) 156.9] 157.1} 156.8) 156.7) 156.6 
Cereals and bakery products. 167.2 173.6] 173.0} 173.3] 174.0} 174.5} 174.8] 174.3) 174.7) 175.1) 175.4) 176.2} 176.4) 176.4) 176.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 138.5 144.5} 141.5] 140.8] 142.7] 143.6] 145.3] 146.8] 147.5} 148.6) 149.8] 149.3} 148.4) 1474) 147.3 
Dairy products............. 132.5 141.9] 136.8} 137.4] 139.7] 141.9] 144.3] 146.4] 148.9] 149.2) 1485] 147.6} 146.0) 145.8) 145.4 
Fruits and vegetables.. 176.7 183.1] 187.7] 183.5} 182.6] 183.4] 181.8] 183.2} 184.1) 185.2) 186.0) 186.1) 186.1} 188.2) 185.2 
Other foods at home. 140.3 142.6] 142.4) 142.5] 1425] 142.6] 142.8] 143.2} 143.5} 143.0) 143.2) 144.4) 145.0) 145.1) 146.4 
Sugar and sweets.. 137.5 143.6} 142.2] 143.5] 143.7] 144.6] 144.5) 145.3} 145.6] 144.0) 144.5] 146.8] 147.2) 146.2) 147.9 
Fats and oils.......... 137.1 140.3 139.7 139.7 140.6 140.2 140.6 141.2 141.3 140.5 140.4 141.9 142.3 142.2 142.1 
Nonalcoholic beverages... xe 131.0 128.1 129.4) 128.8 127.9 127.1 128.0 127.4 127.1 126.7 126.5 127.9 128.0 128.9 131.1 
Other prepared foods.... ed 150.8 156.0) 155.1) 155.4) 155.9] 156.6) 156.3) 157.2) 158.2) 158.2) 158.8) 159.3) 160.4) 160.1) 161.0 
Food away from home 148.8 152.6] 151.6) 152.0) 152.3) 152.7) 153.1) 153.4) 154.2) 154.7) 155.0} 155.4) 155.7) 156.0) 156.2 
Alcoholic beverages 153.3 157.9| 157.3] 157.6] 157.9] 157.8] 158.2) 158.9) 159.5; 159.6} 159.9} 160.4) 161.1) 161.5) 161.7 
Housing... 145.4 149.6] 148.6] 148.9] 149.6] 150.4] 150.7} 150.8} 150.7] 150.7] 151.0) 151.8) 152.4] 152.5} 152.4 
Shelter... | 161.2 166.2} 165.2] 165.3] 165.9} 166.9} 167.3] 167.2} 167.6] 167.7} 167.7; 168.6) 169.4; 169.9) 170.1 
Renters' costs (12/84 = 100) 152.5 157.3} 156.6] 156.4] 157.2} 159.1] 159.4) 158.1) 158.3) 157.6] 157.3] 159.4; 160.9} 161.9) 161.8 
Rent, residential........ 157.4 161.6} 160.6] 160.9] 161.3) 161.9} 162.2) 162.6} 162.9) 163.4) 163.7; 164.1} 164.4) 164.7) 165.2 
Other renters' costs... ne! 204.4 214.6} 215.6] 212.0] 215.3} 226.0! 2265] 215.0| 214.6) 207.4) 203.7) 216.3) 224.9} 229.9) 226.9 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100)... | 156.0 160.9| 159.8} 160.1] 160.5} 161.0) 161.4) 161.9) 162.4) 162.8) 163.0} 163.3] 163.7) 163.9) 164.3 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100) 161.2 164.6 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) 148.5 
Maintenance and repairs..............-... 141.0 
Maintenance and repair services... 150.9 
Maintenance and repair commodities... 128.2 
Fuel and other utilities... 128.6 
PUIG i sieyete ae wedet pan ealeinn 114.7 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 101.7 
Gas (piped) and electricity... : 121.2 
Other utilities and public services... t " é & i 2 F i : * 161.5 
Household furnishings and operations. 124.0 
Housefurnishings... 109.7 
Housekeeping supplies. 143.9 
Housekeeping services.... 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 


Series 


1995 | 1996 | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Ih Mar. | Apr. 


130.9 130.9] 134.2} 133.2] 130.2} 127.9] 127.5] 130.6) 132.4) 132.4) 129.3) 128.7] 131.1 133.8] 135.5 
127.7 127.6} 131.2) 130.1 126.9) 124.3) 123.8) 127.2) 129.2) 129.1 125.7; 125.1 127.6) 130.5} 132.3 
125.9 127.4) 128.6} 129.2) 126.7} 124.7) 125.7} 127.0} 129.0; 130.9) 127.5) 127.0] 127.2) 128.8) 131.1 
125.4 123.6] 129.5) 127.1 122.1 118.1 117.4) 122.2} 125.4) 125.0] 121.7) 119.9) 124.8] 129.2) 130.7 
128.1 130.8) 134.8) 131.5) 130.1 126.8} 126.7) 132.4] 128.9) 127.7) 128.1 128.5} 128.1 130.7) 134.9 
126.2 127.6) 129.0) 129.3) 128.1 126.8) 126.1 127.8) 129.2) 128.9] 127.0) 126.0) 127.2] 127.9) 130.3 
re 150.6 149.6] 153.0) 151.5} 150.5) 150.9] 147.8} 151.4) 151.9] 148.7) 139.7] 144.6) 145.7) 149.5} 149.3 
Apparel SCMVICES...........c0c.-secreessncessessernesescesenned 156.8 159.0} 158.2) 158.8] 159.0} 159.3) 159.6] 159.7) 159.7} 160.0) 160.5) 160.8] 161.3) 161.5) 161.7 


Apparel and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities.. 
Men's and boys' apparel 
Women's and girls' apparel 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel... 


Other apparel commodities 


Uc oo) ae iat Se or 138.8 142.8] 143.0] 144.4] 143.8] 143.3] 142.6} 142.9) 143.5] 144.5) 144.8) 144.6] 144.4) 144.2) 144.2 
Private transportation. 136.9 140.7; 141.0} 142.5) 141.8) 141.1 140.5} 140.7} 141.2) 142.2) 142.4) 142.4) 142.4) 141.9) 141.8 
ING WERIENOS es hitsaeess calatnsscnsesonscnssnnnvoasescesee 141.8 144.7| 144.5) 144.5] 144.5] 144.3] 144.0] 144.3) 145.0] 146.0) 146.5; 146.6) 146.7) 146.6] 146.4 
New Cars.. 138.7 141.1 140.9] 140.8] 140.9] 140.6} 140.3) 140.6} 141.1 141.9) 142.7/ 142.7) 142.5] 142.5) 142.3 
Used cars... 157.3 158.2} 158.5} 158.7) 158.3] 158.1 157.8} 158.2] 158.3] 157.7} 156.8) 155.9] 155.7) 155.7] 155.7 


Motor fuel... 

Gasoline.. 
Maintenance and repair........ 
Other private transportation... 


99.9 106.3} 108.6] 113.5] 111.0} 108.8}; 106.3} 106.2) 106.0} 108.1) 108.9) 108.8] 1082) 106.3) 105.9 
99.7 105.9] 108.3] 113.3) 110.9) 108.7} 106.0) 105.8} 105.3) 107.4) 108.3} 108.2) 107.5) 105.7} 105.4 
154.8 159.3} 158.2] 158.4] 158.6] 158.9} 159.6} 160.8) 161.4) 161.4) 161.4; 162.0} 162.1) 162.5} 162.9 
166.5 169.6} 168.6] 168.7) 168.8] 169.2} 169.7) 169.8) 171.2) 171.9) 171.6) 171.9) 172.6) 172.8) 172.8 


Other private transportation commodities..... 104.0 104.2} 104.2] 104.0) 104.3] 103.8) 104.0] 104.1) 104.1) 104.2) 104.3) 104.2} 104.3) 104.1) 103.7 
Other private transportation services... 182.2 186.1 184.8 185.1 185.1 185.7) 186.3] 186.4) 188.2} 189.1 188.6] 189.0} 190.0) 190.2} 190.3 
Public transportation...........cccccccessssecsesesesseseees 171.9 179.6} 177.5} 178.6) 180.1 180.6} 179.4) 181.8) 184.3] 184.5) 186.9] 183.6) 180.3] 185.1) 186.8 


Medical care. 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services... 

Professional services.. 
Hospital and related services... 

Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities.. 
Entertainment services. 


Other goods and services... 


219.8 227.6) 226.4, 226.8) 227.3) 228.2} 228.5) 228.8) 229.4) 229.9) 230.1] 231.1) 232.1) 232.8) 233.2 
202.2 207.8) 207.0} 207.1) 208.0} 208.5) 208.5] 208.5) 209.8) 209.1) 209.4) 210.1) 211.4) 212.1) 212.3 
223.8 232.1] 230.7) 231.3) 231.6} 232.6] 233.1] 233.3) 233.9) 234.6] 234.7) 235.9] 236.8) 237.4) 237.9 
202.0 209.5} 208.1) 208.8) 209.0} 209.9} 210.4) 210.8) 211.4) 212.1) 2123) 213.3) 214.3} 215.4) 216.0 
255.2 266.5| 264.4] 264.9) 265.8} 267.3] 268.0] 268.4) 269.1) 269.9} 270.4) 271.9) 272.8) 273.0) 273.4 


151.8 156.8] 156.3) 156.5} 156.7) 156.7) 157.0} 157.4) 157.8} 158.3) 158.4) 158.8] 159.2) 159.6] 159.7 
137.9 142.0} 141.8] 141.9] 141.9] 141.8} 142.2) 142.2) 142.5] 142.8) 142.9) 142.9} 143.1 143.4) 143.0 
171.9 178-2) 17.1 177.7} 178.0} 178.2] 178.3) 179.3) 179.7} 180.4) 180.7] 181.4) 182.2) 182.8] 183.6 


204.2 212.2) 210.1] 211.2) 211.0) 211.6] 213.0) 214.7) 215.3) 215.8) 2152) 216.7) 217.4) 218.0) 219.8 
Tobacco products.. 225.9 232.5| 230.3] 233.1) 232.8) 233.2) 233.0] 233.7} 234.8) 235.8] 233.9) 236.1] 237.0} 237.7) 242.7 
Personal care......... a 147.3 150.1] 149.6] 150.3] 149.6) 150.0) 150.4] 150.8) 150.9) 151.3} 150.4) 151.6] 151.4) 151.6) 152.6 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances.... 143.8 145.0] 144.7] 146.0) 144.6] 145.0] 145.6] 145.7} 145.4) 145.4] 143.5) 144.4] 144.2 144.3] 145.4 
Personal care services | 1515: 156.6) 155.7} 155.8) 156.0} 156.2) 156.5} 157.2} 158.0) 158.7} 159.4) 160.8} 160.8) 161.2} 162.1 
Personal and educational expenses. 231.2 242.9} 240.1 240.3} 240.6] 241.4) 2442) 247.3) 247.7) 248.1 248.3) 249.7| 250.8) 251.6] 251.8 
School books and supplies 215.5 228.2| 226.5| 225.6) 225.5) 225.5] 228.8) 231.5) 232.4) 232.6] 232.9) 236.2) 236.9) 237.1) 237.4 
Personal and educational services. 232.6 244.4) 241.5|} 241.7) 242.0} 242.9| 245.7| 248.8) 249.2} 249.7] 249.8) 251.1] 252.3) 253.0) 253.3 


149.8 154.1] 153.6} 154.0] 154.1 154.3] 154.5) 155.1] 155.5} 156.9} 155.9) 156.3] 156.8) 157.0) 157.2 
136.4 139.9] 140.2{ 140.5} 140.0) 139.7} 139.6] 140.4] 141.0) 141.6) 141.4) 141.5) 141.8) 142.0) 142.2 
148.3 153.2; 152.2} 151.9) 152.6] 153.1) 153.7) 154.5) 155.2) 155.7) 156.1 156.4) 156.4) 156.5) 156.5 
129.0 131.8} 132.8) 133.5} 132.4) 131.4] 130.9) 131.7] 132.3} 132.9) 132.4] 132.4) 132.9) 133.1 133.4 
129.0 132.8} 134.5} 135.7} 133.8] 132.4] 131.6] 132.8) 133.8} 134.6) 133.6] 133.7) 134.5) 134.8] 135.6 
127.7 127.6} 131.2] 130.1] 126.9) 124.3] 123.8) 127.2) 1292] 129.1) 125.7] 125.1) 127.6) 130.5} 132.3 


Food and beverages... 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 
Apparel commodities 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel.. 
Durables 
Services 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)... 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Transporatation services... 
Medical care services.... 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter. 
All items less homeowners' 
costs (12/84 = 100)............. 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food... 
Nondurables less food... 


132.6 138.3) 139.1 141.5) 140.1 139.2} 138.2} 138.4) 139.0] 140.2} 140.4) 140.9} 140.8) 139.9] 140.3 
127.9 129.2} 129.4) 129.2] 129.2] 129.0] 128.9) 129.2) 129.2] 129.5) 129.6) 129.5) 129.5) 129.6] 129.3 
166.0 171.4] 170.0] 170.4) 171.2) 172.0] 172.5) 172.8] 173.0} 173.2) 173.4] 174.2) 174.9) 175.2] 175.3 
155.0 159.9] 159.0) 159.1} 159.6] 160.6] 161.0} 160.9] 161.3} 161.3) 161.4] 162.3) 163.0) 163.5} 163.7 


127.0 130.5} 128.4) 129.6] 131.6) 132.3] 132.7] 133.0) 131.5] 131.2} 131.7) 132.9} 133.3) 132.6] 132.0 
173.6 178.3} 176.9] 177.3} 177.6} 176.1] 178.4) 179.2) 180.8} 181.3) 181.5) 181.3} 181.3) 182.3] 1828 
223.8 232.1) 230.7] 231.3) 231.6] 232.6] 233.1] 233.3) 233.9) 234.6) 234.7) 235.9] 236.8) 237.4) 237.9 
190.1 198.1] 196.3} 196.6] 196.9} 197.4) 198.7] 200.5} 200.9} 201.5} 201.7) 202.7} 203.5) 204.1) 2046 


150.0 154.3| 153.9) 154.4) 154.4] 154.5) 154.6) 155.2} 155.5) 155.8) 155.8} 156.3) 156.8] 157.1 157.3 
146.8 151.0) 150.6) 151.1 151.1 151.0] 151.2) 151.9} 152.4) 152.8) 152.8) 153.2} 153.5) 153.7] 153.8 


140.7 144.8) 144.4) 144.8) 1448] 145.0) 145.1 145.7] 146.1 146.4] 146.4) 146.8) 147.3) 147.5) 147.6 
146.4 150.7} 150.2] 150.5} 150.6} 150.8] 151.0} 151.6) 152.0} 152.3) 152.4) 152.8} 153.2] 153.5] 153.6 
130.0 132.8] 133.8] 134.4] 133.3] 132.4] 132.0] 132.8] 133.4) 134.0] 133.5] 133.5} 134.0) 134.2) 134.6 
130.4 134.3) 135.8} 136.9} 135.1 133.8) 133.1 134.3] 135.3} 136.0) 135.2] 135.3} 136.0) 136.4) 137.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 133.7 139.3} 139.9] 142.0] 140.8] 140.0] 139.2} 139.5) 140.0} 141.1 141.3) 141.8} 141.8) 141.1 141.4 
NOMGUrables.........:.0-:ssscsseessecrsscneeeneeres Af 139.0] 143.3) 143.6) 144.1 143.5] 143.1 143.0] 143.9] 144.8) 145.4] 145.2) 145.4) 145.7] 146.0) 146.4 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)...... 157.6 162.7}. 161.0] 161.7] 162.6} 163.3) 163.8] 164.5) 164.4) 164.7] 165.0} 165.7) 166.2} 166.3) 166.4 
Services less medical care... 161.1 166.2) 134.8} 165.2) 166.0} 166.8) 167.3) 167.6] 167.8) 167.9) 168.1 169.0] 169.6] 169.9} 170.0 
104.7 109.8] 109.8} 112.8) 112.9} 112.2) 111.1 111.3) 110.1 110.9} 112.0] 113.0} 112.7) 110.7} 109.6 
156.1 160.4} 159.8) 159.8] 160.0] 160.3] 160.6) 161.2) 161.9} 162.2) 162.1 162.5} 163.0} 163.5) 163.9 
158.2 162.3} 161.9) 162.0} 162.0) 162.2} 162.5) 163.1 163.7} 163.9) 163.7) 164.1 164.8; 165.5) 165.9 
Commodities less food and energy. 138.9 140.9) 141.6] 141.4) 140.7] 140.1 140.0] 141.0] 141.6) 141.8) 141.0) 141.0) 141.7} 142.5) 143.1 
Energy commodities: ae 99.1 105.9} 108.3] 112.5} 109.8] 107.6] 105.3} 105.5} 106.0} 108.2} 109.4; 109.4; 108.6; 106.5] 105.8 
Services 1OSS ONOFGY...........ncrecerenersnenseeseeneeeeen 171.3 176.8| 175.6] 176.0] 176.4) 177.2] 177.7) 178.0) 178.6] 178.9) 179.0} 179.8} 180.4) 181.0] 181.3 


All items less energy.. 
All items less food and energy. 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00.. 668 649 651 649 649 648 647 645 643 642 641 -640 638 637 636 
1967 = $1.00 224 218 219 .218 218 218 217 216 216 215 215 215 214 214 214 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Region and area size* 


Northeast urban M 165.7 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 166.2 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000. M 164.3 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000 M 164.6 

North Central urban.............. M 155.3 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 M 155.5 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000.. M 154.5 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000 | oM 157.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). | M 151.9 

South urban M 155.1 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 M 154.0 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000.. M 158.2 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000 | oM 154.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 154.4 

M 158.7 
Size A—More than 1,250,000. M 158.7 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000 M 163.9 


Size classes: 
A (12/86 = 100).... 


142.9 
159.0 
158.6 
155.5 


= 


Selected local areas 


Chicago, IL—Northwestern IN...........::scsesseesves 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA.......... 
New York, NY—Northeastern NJ... 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA..........cccesereeeeeeees 


Baltimore, MD 
Boston, MA...... 
Cleveland, OH........ 
Miami, Flt-c..:.....-0 
St. Louis, MO-IL........... : 
Washington, DCO—MD—VA..............sseseseerreneee 


DaANAS—FEVVOMtn ylxcntascdraiwGatysnsexsctrersnanssscena 
Detroit, MI..... 
Houston, TX.. -f 
PISO UNG A sens ts cease sneedbansea thaws ten acenshaee 


159.7 


DNNNMWND asta toes SSE Stese 


‘ Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not 
include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

® Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: s 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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All Urban Consumers 


Urban Wage Earners 


$ Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

— Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 
than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 


All items: 


Percent change.. 
Food and beverages: 


Percent change. 
Housing: 


Percent change. 
Transportation: 


Percent change. 
Medical care: 


Percent change. 
Entertainment: 


Percent change 
Other goods and services: 


Percent change. 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


147.7 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Grouping 


Finished goods. 
Finished consumer goods a 
Finished consumer fOOdS.........:+:+0+es+0++ 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGINGfOOUSS. cecstentestnnasnesectuassnnennced 
Nondurable goods less food.. 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment. 


Intermediate materials, 

supplies, and components................++++ 

Materials and components 
for Manufacturing... 
Materials for food manufacturing.. fa 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 
Components for manufacturing........-.-.-.-4 


Materials and components 

for construction... 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Containers 
Susp lies... secicinsteesencecessdoksoeenewconsadaannaeeeine 


Crude materials for further 
PFOCOSSING.......scscrccscnsscssccercoeonesssceencnes 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
Crude nonfood materials 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.... 
Finished energy goods 
Finished goods less energy.... 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ro CL? | ORen Bee ee SES ee rePECE PATE Te 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
and energy 


Intermediate materials less foods 


Intermediate foods and feeds 
Intermediate energy goods 
intermediate goods less energy. 
Intermediate materials less foods 

NG OREN -raoseasenssivecsusyananexuas sons ionvasyarnnes 


Crude energy materials... 
Crude materials less energy... : 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.......- 
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1995 1996 
127.9| 131.3 
125.6| 129.5 
129.0] 133.5 
124.0| 127.6 
118.8] 123.2 
132.7 134.2 
136.7 | 138.3 
124.9| 125.7 
130.4] 128.6 
119.5| 125.7 
135.1 130.5 
135.6| 131.4 
126.5 | 126.8 
142.4 143.5 

84.2 89.9 
148.8 | 141.2 
132.1 135.9 
102.7] 113.5 
105.8| 121.5 

96.8| 104.0 
127.5| 130.5 

78.1 83.1 
136.9] 139.6 
136.9| 140.1 
140.0] 142.0 
141.9| 144.3 
148.5 | 151.4 
125.5| 125.6 
114.8] 128.4 

84.1 89.7 
134.0 133.6 
135.2| 134.0 

69.4 84.4 
123.5 130.0 
173.6| 155.8 
June 1997 


Apr. 


130.6 
128.7 
131.2 


127.4 
123.1 
134.0 
138.3 


125.4 


128.3 
121.6 
130.5 
131.2 
126.9 


142.5 

89.3 
143.0 
135.7 


114.4 
119.6 
106.7 


130.4 

83.3 
138.8 
138.9 
141.7 


143.8 
150.8 
125.4 
125.3 

89.1 
133.3 
133.9 

87.3 


129.1 
157.6 


May 


131.1 
129.3 
131.5 


128.2 
124.1 
134.2 
138.2 


126.2 


128.8 
126.6 
130.2 
132.5 
126.8 


143.5 

91.4 
141.6 
136.2 


115.9 
127.7 
103.8 


130.9 

84.6 
139.0 
139.3 
142.0 


144.3 


151.5 


126.0 
130.3 

91.2 
133.8 


134.1 
83.3 


135.0 
158.1 


131.7 
130.0 
133.6 


128.3 
124.2 
134.4 
138.2 


126.2 


128.8 
128.2 
129.9 
132.6 
126.6 


144.0 

91.3 
140.1 
136.1 


113.3 
129.0 
98.7 


131.5 
129.9 
133.9 


128.0 
124.0 
133.8 
138.1 


125.9 


128.3 
128.5 
129.4 
130.7 
126.7 


143.7 

91.1 
139.6 
136.4 


115.6 
130.9 
101.2 


131.9 
130.4 
135.3 


128.1 
124.2 
133.7 


138.2 |_ 


126.1 


128.3 
129.4 
129.5 
130.6 
126.8 


144.1 

91.9 
138.4 
136.4 


116.0 
129.5 
102.8 


131.8 
130.4 
135.6 


128.0 
124.6 
132.4 
137.3 


126.7 


128.6 
129.2 
130.0 
131.2 
126.8 


144.8 

93.6 
138.5 
136.8 


112.9 
124.9 
100.8 


132.7 
131.2 
136.6 


128.8 
124.5 
135.2 
138.9 


126.0 


128.3 
129.2 
129.6 
130.5 
126.6 


144.3 

92.3 
137.9 
135.9 


111.3 
119.6 
101.8 


132.6 
131.1 
136.1 


128.8 
124.5 


135.2 7 


138.7 


125.7 


128.0 
124.8 
129.5 
130.8 
126.6 


144.9 

91.3 
137.5 
135.4 


114.8 
117.7 
108.7 


131.5 

84.9 
140.7 
141.5 
142.5 


144.9 


151.8 


125.7 
126.2 

91.0 
133.2 


133.7 


91.9 
126.1 
151.7 


132.7 
131.2 
135.5 


129.2 
125.1 
135.0 
138.8 


126.1 


128.5 
126.6 
130.0 
131.6 
126.6 


144.8 

92.5 
138.3 
135.5 


118.9 
113.7 
118.0 


131.8 

85.9 
140.6 
141.3 
142.6 


144.9 


151.9 


126.1 
127.6 

92.1 
133.6 


133.9 
103.8 


123.4 
152.4 


132.6 
131.1 
134.0 


129.6 
125.8 
135.0 
139.0 


126.4 


128.6 
125.2 
130.2 
132.0 
126.8 


145.0 

93.5 
137.9 
135.6 


125.2 
112.4 
129.1 


132.1 

86.7 
140.3 
140.8 
142.7 


145.1 


152.3 


126.4 
126.3 

93.3 
133.6 


134.1 
117.2 


123.5 
156.1 


1997 


132.2 
130.5 
133.8 


129.0 
124.9 
134.9 
138.8 


126.2 


128.5 
124.0 
130.0 
132.6 
126.6 


145.7 

92.4 
137.4 
135.5 


118.1 
110.7 
118.6 


131.6 

85.4 
140.1 
140.6 
142.6 


144.9 
152.0 
126.3 
125.5 

92.2 
133.6 
134.2 
102.7 


122.9 
158.3 


132.2 
130.4 
135.3 


128.2 
123.7 
135.0 
139.2 


125.6 


128.5 
124.2 
129.5 
133.5 
126.6 


31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic 


Annual average 
1995 | 1996 | Apr. 


Industry 


Total MINING INUSTIICS.............cccceeseseerereeeerend 71.0 84.4 86.0 
Metal mining. 101.4 92.1 96.4 
Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 91.6 91.4 91.41 
Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 66.6 84.8 86.2 
Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 


minerals, ExCept fuels............seceeceeseeeeeees 123.8 127.1 127.1 
Total manufacturing industries...................00+6 124.2 127.1 | 126.8 
Food and kindred products.. 121.7 127.1] 124.6 


193.2 199.1 | 195.1 
116.5 118.2} 118.1 


Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile mill products. 
Apparel and other finished products 


made from fabrics and similar materials...... 120.6 122.3 | 1215 
Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 154.1 153.5 | 151.0 


133.3 136.2 | 135.8 
146.7 138.6 | 140.5 


Furniture and fixtures... 
Paper and allied products... 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 159.0 165.6 | 165.1 
Chemicals and allied products 4 143.4 145.8 | 145.3 
Petroleum refining and related products......... 77.2 87.4 90.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 123.3 123.1] 122.6 
Leather and leather products...............---.:++ 134.1 134.7 | 134.1 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products..... 124.3 125.8 | 125.4 
Primary metal industrieS.............::cccesseseseeey 128.2 123.7 | 124.1 
Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation equipMent..........2..c-reeseeseees 124.8 126.2 | 126.0 
Machinery, except electrical...............::+e-s04 119.0 119.2 | 119.3 


Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies... 
Transportation = 
Measuring and controlling instruments; | 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..............:ces 124.0 125.0} 125.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)........-:csccsesessseseseees 125.9 127.8 | 127.4 


Service industries: 
Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100).........::.::.++0: 104.5 106.3 | 105.9 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 132.2 132.3 | 132.3 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 103.0 103.7 | 103.8 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).... 113.7 121.1 120.2 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 110.8 104.6 | 103.7 


113.3 113.2 | 113.3 
132.2 134.2 | 134.1 


82.9 78.1 

97.1 93.3 

93.1 91.7 

81.8 75.9 
127.6 | 128.1 
127.4] 127.1 
126.3 | 127.6 
201.1 | 201.0 
118.3 | 118.0 
122.2 | 122.5 
153.8 | 154.5 
135.7 | 135.9 
138.2 | 137.2 
165.3 | 165.4 
146.0] 146.0 

92.8 87.3 
123.0} 123.0 
134.5 | 134.4 
125.5 | 125.5 
124.6] 124.6 
126.0] 126.2 
119.3 | 119.1 
113.1 | 113.0 
134.1] 134.3 
125.1 | 124.9 
127.6 | 127.7 
106.0} 106.9 
132.3 | 132.3 
103.0 | 102.9 
120.8 | 121.4 
103.7 | 103.7 


1996 

81.0 82.6 81.3 

89.2 87.5 86.8 

90.5 92.6 90.9 

80.7 82.7 81.3 
127.2 | 127.2| 127.5 
127.1 | 127.4} 127.5 
128.3 | 129.7 | 129.7 
201.1 | 201.4) 201.0 
118.3] 118.4] 118.5 
122.6 | 122.5 | 123.0 
153.3 | 154.4] 156.6 
136.2 | 136.1 | 136.4 
136.3 | 135.3) 135.1 
165.2 | 165.5 | 166.1 
145.9} 146.1] 146.8 

86.3 86.9 89.9 
123.2 | 123.4] 123.5 
134.1 | 1342] 135.3 
125.8 | 125.9] 126.3 
123.2 | 122.8) 122.7 
126.2 | 126.4] 126.4 
119.1 | 119.1] 119.1 
113.0} 113.1] 113.0 
133.8 | 133.8] 132.1 
125.2 | 125.0] 125.0 
127.9} 128.0] 128.1 
106.2} 106.4| 106.6 
132.3 | 132.3] 132.3 
103.0 | 103.0] 103.8 
122.5 | 121.8] 121.9 
104.0 | 104.0] 101.0 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 


Index 
Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


1988 


108.0 
112.6 

59.8 
117.0 


107.1 


1989 


113.6 
118.7 

65.7 
122.1 


112.0 


1990 


119.2 
124.4 

75.0 
126.6 


1994 


125.5 
126.8 

77.0 
137.1 
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1995 


127.9 
129.0 

78.1 
140.0 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


pie Industry wt 
Rev. 3 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | 


0| Food and live animals. 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........-. 


144.6| 153.2| 1456| 140.2] 136.7] 1093] 104.6 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...... 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 


25| Pulp and waste paper... 
26| Textile fibers and their waste 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 
28!  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 110.9 110.7 109.1 108.9 109.1 112.5 116.4 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes paola ests 102.9 103.1 102.5} 101.6} 1015} 101.5 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 118.8 117.2} 113.7 | 11385 | 114.6) 9121.0.) © 128.1 


4| Animal and vegetable olls, fats, and WaX@S............s-.0+ 91.1 97.2 95.4 93.8 96.3} 101.7 97.3 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100), 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 
59 


97.2 97.4 97.1 97.3 96.5 96.3 96.4 
101.7 | 101.8} 101.8} 101.7} 101.8] 101.9] 101.7 
100.8 | 1005} 100.8) 100.7} 101.0] 101.7] 101.7 

94.0 95.5 95.5 96.3 96.5 96.1 95.6 

99.3 99.1 99.9] 100.5 99.3 98.0 97.7 


Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ....seceeeeeeeee} 101.8] 101.8 102.0} 103.0} 102.9) 102.8 103.0 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 98.3 98.5 97.9 97.2 96.8 97.1 96.7 

62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. ....cccccsccecssesserscescenesseseeeseeee 4 102.4 102.5 102.8 102.7 102.4 102.7 102.8 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard | 90.4 89.5 87.3 87.3 86.9 87.5 85.9 

66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.s. .......... ve 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.8 102.7} 102.2 103.2 

68] Nonferrous Metals...........:-secseecesesseccscsssssnscsecsassesesrersuas 4 94.0 94.8 93.4 90.3 87.6 88.7 87.2 


7| Machinery and transport equipment 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment... 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 
74 General industrial machines and parts, 1.€.s., 


100.6} 100.9} 100.6) 1005} 1005} 100.5 
103.6 | 104.3} 104.1) 1042) 1043] 104.1 
103.0} 102.7} 1029} 103.0) 103.1} 103.1 


ATIC ITIACHING PGES seme oscar cseretacsseacsaratesnanpeeeuavonsarstseneaaey 101.9) 102.5] 102.6] 102.7} 102.7} 103.0 
75| Computer equipment and office MACHINGS............-.--0+ y 93.8 93.7 92.2 91.5 90.4 89.9 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and CQUIPMENL..........::eceeeeee 101.3 | 100.7} 101.1 101.0} 100.2} 100.2} 100.3 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment. | 100.0 99.8 99.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.5 
78| Road vehicles 100.8 | 100.9} 101.0} 100.9) 101.0} 101.0} 101.2 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
Instruments and apparatus. ...........cece-cesecresseeeeeeerses 101.0} 101.0} 101.6} 101.5} 102.0} 101.9 101.9 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 
Rev. 3 


Industry 


Food and live amimals...............1:0-sssseseessensersenseneesnee 
Meat and meat preparationS............:.cscsecsesceseeeneeeneeeeee 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

aquatic invertebrates... a 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

thereof 


Beverages and tobacco 
Beverages 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.................. 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed). 
Cork and wood. 

Pulp and waste papet..........c.cceseeceee 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...... 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 
Gas, natural and manufactured. 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. 
Inorganic chemicals 
Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by aDoroal 
Rubber manufactures, 0.0.8. .....:csccccececesessseseseseseseseeeee | 


Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 

Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 

Nonferrous metals. 

Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. 


Machinery and transport equipment. 
Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts. 
Computer equipment and office machines... 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
Electrical machinery and equipment.. 
Road vehicles... 


Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
MANE) ODUCEI GOOGS, 11.0.8... 500-ascinsenaecccconescverdceorsonendoions 


1996 


94.1 
91.0 


95.6 


93.9 96.6 
100.2 | 100.8 


96.5 97.0 
98.4 | 106.5 
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1997 
Feb. | Mar. 
97.2| 101.9 
97.9} 103.5 
100.1 99.7 
104.1} 141.1 
85.8| 98.7 
106.6 | 106.8 
102.9] 103.2 
102.0} 98.9 
88.1 88.3 
125.4| 126.2 
65.7| 64.9 
102.6 | 103.0 
146.8 | 105.1 
128.5 | 113.4 
124.3| 112.6 
170.7 | 125.7 
98.1 97.9 
102.7 | 101.5 
97.4| 96.9 
96.8) 96.0 
98.7] 98.2 
92.4] 91.6 
85.7| 86.1 
104.7} 104.6 
95.4] 96.0 
97.9| 97.4 
83.8| 85.0 
103.6 | 103.2 
87.7 | 91.4 
99.9] 99.5 
96.8) 96.7 
100.6] 99.7 
99.6] 98.6 
85.6] 84.6 
948) 94.5 
90.2) 91.1 
100.6 | 100.9 
101.7} 101.0 
96.0| 95.4 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIEG.............c-scsssesesssneeenerneaceesnenenensee: 


Foods, feeds, and beverages.............scsessseerereneees 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............++ 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 


Industrial supplies and materials...........:ceseesseeeers 


Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 


Fuels and lubricants..... nota 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................+ 

Selected building materials...........:sccseescesesserers 


Capital goods... 
Electric and electrical generating equipment......... 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........:cc:secsessesessesssereeseees 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............++4 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive.............22+ 
Nondurables, manufactured... eet 
Durables, manufactured.............::ccseesecsssseseeeeees 


Agricultural COMMOGItIES...............sceeeeeneeeeeeeeseeees 


Nonagricultural COMMOItICS.........2..:ecsceeseeeeeeeeeee 


"Tay [ane [i 


101.2 


119.9 
123.8 
87.4 


95.6 
94.0 
110.1 


93.6 
96.1 


100.8 
100.7 
100.3 


100.9 


101.4 
101.2 
101.0 
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36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


her [May [une [ July [ Ave. [Sept | Oot | Wow | Bee. | dan 


ALES COMMODITIES vit csesesiccsst-ccctsesstecssssstevasevsessesoses 98.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages... wait ine 99.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages. moainceiiten 99.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.... 100.9 
Industrial supplies and materials..............sssseeee 101.6 
Fuels and lubricants..... nos 109.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products...............+++ a H é FE i i i “ 4 3 : 108.8 
Paper and paper base Stocks...........::sccsesssseseeesesees 80.2 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials.. 96.4 
| Selected building materials... 113.7 
| Unfinished metals associated. with durable goods.. 95.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. E a 5 i 4 | ‘| : c : 4 i 96.6 
KG BBHEUQOOIS on can sev enatiecssaxe-wecy acssav fp deedlepanbanannhicen 92.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment......... 97.6 
Nonelectrical MaChinery............scccsscsseecceessneeees 90.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 100.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 99.6 
Nondurables, manufactured............c:cscesesssscesssenees 100.9 
Durables, manufactured... damacetieaatanbuysieiits 98.4 

Nonmanufactured consumer ar goods ee eee eee 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).............:seeeeseeeeeeeeeee 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).............cceeeeeeereee 


Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)..........:s0sseseeeeeeeee 99.8 ‘ 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) s 98.9 | 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)............00ssseceseseeeeeees Hl { 97.6 ‘ 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes ‘ 
Item 1994 1995 
} 
u [| m ]ow i : n | om 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErsONS.........cesscsseserseeesssseseseseneey 100.6 | 101.1} 101.1] 100.4) 100.8) 101.2 
Compensation per hour......... «| 104.2] 104.7} 105.5} 106.2} 107.3] 1083 
Real compensation per hour.. Se 99.0 98.6 98.8 98.8 98.9 99.3 t 
Unit IADOF COStS.......cceseccssseseressccecssererereceeeencorceeeseed 103.6] 108.6] 104.4] 105.8) - 106.5} 107.0 
Unit nonlabor payMents...........-seeeseeseessesessneeeeseeeed 105.7 | 107.6} 107.8] 107.4] 107.8) 108.3 
Implicit price deflator... :-c:.cee.ccsescepeesecdesenesmonmeneere 104.4} 105.1] 105.6) 106.4} 106.9] 107.5 
Nonfarm business ; 
Output per hour of all persons 100.6 | 101.0} 101.1 100.5 | 100.9} 101.3 } 
Compensation per hour........ 104.1] 104.5] 105.4] 106.2} 107.2] 108.2 
Real compensation per hour.. is i i i 
Unit abr COStEe cecr ceectecuctantsseustentere babes oa : i y : fi 4 
Unit nonlabor payMent...........cscesceceecerseeseneneeeeeeeeed 
Implicit price deflator.............ccccseeseeseeseesseeneeneeseete 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMpPlOyeeS.........ecssesereeseereneees 
Compensation: per NOUF............cccecceceseeeeeeeeeeenseaeees 
Real compensation per hour.. 


Total unit Costs.......0..+ 
Unit labor costs.. 
Unit nonlabor costs. 

Unit profits... 

Unit nonlabor payments.. ey! 

Implicit price deflator.............ccesssscccecssssnseseesnnersens 


Manutacturing 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS..........-sseessesseeseeseenersesess 
Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Unit labor costs 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100) 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..... 


Output per unit of capital services.. 
Multifactor cial is 
Output... ‘ ee top 
Inputs: 


PEEMMUINPEDER Are taxa ais nn dhsadecnnssite shlspsgeoasiptvsansecesseneakbelnoce 


IGADIRAUSEIVIGES op .05. ter dasa cnsceasbestessssactsaGore season seers 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 
Capital per hour of all persons 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Output per unit of capital services.. 
Multifactor Aiea wild 

Output... pavitivnenencd oe 

Inputs: 


MON MEM rere gsac exe ae va sasxasten aves tas asavaneaetnns vesssstosnale rs 


Capital services.. Res acansuanectt 
Combined units of Tabor and capital input. 
Capital per hour of all persons. 


Manufacturing 

Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons... 
Output per unit of capital services... 


Output... 
Inputs: 


TIOUNS Off All POPSOMS: <ecccscccscecesceccccenceodessecscsesccnsnnuserens: 


BSR AUS OUGOS wipen nn as ceenceeon en eranstonceetceneancasaeemanhe 
— Data not available. 


Multifactor eae Sees ee raee PES Wcbadaraesaeaneomeces 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Business 


Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 


Real compensation per NOur...............c2002+ 


Unit labor Costs..........:00+ 
Unit nonlabor payments... 


Implicit price deflator...............:sssscsssesseees 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor costs..........+00 
Unit nonlabor payments... 
Implicit price deflator... 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour............ 
Real compensation per hour...... 
Total unit costs......... 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor costs... 
Unit profits 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 


Implicit price deflator..............cssesseeseeeeeeees 


Manufacturing 


Output per hour of all perSons...........see 


Compensation per hour......... 


Real compensation per hour..............0000008 


Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 


— Data not available. 
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Implicit price deflator..............-sseesseeeesereene 


1960 


June 1997 


— 


Seat 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100} 


Industry 


Iron mining, uSable Ore..................ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Copper mining, recoverable metal...................+- 
Coal mining r 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels... 
Meat packing plants................:.++ 
Sausages and other prepared meats. 
Poultry dressing and processing.... 
Cheese, natural and processed. 
Fluid milk 
Canned fruits and vegetables 
Frozen fruits and vegetables...... “| 
Flour and other grain mill products...................++4 
Cereal breakfast foods... 
Rice milling.............. 23h 
ie ac ee 


Prepared feeds for animals and fowls................. 
50 ce ee 
Raw and refined cane sugar.... 
Beet sugar. ‘ 
Malt BOVGRAQES. iis. nc nseneteuceen-cdateenseescespesese 
Bottled and canned soft drinks... 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish...... a 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 


Men's and boys' suits and coats. 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies. 
Sawmills and planing mills, general.................0 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills. 


Wood kitchen cabinets.................:ceeeeeeeeeeeeed 
Hardwood veneer and plywood “4 
Softwood veneer and plywood.............s0s0:seeeeess 
Wood containers 
Mobile homes 
Wood household furniture.......... 
Upholstered household furniture. 
Metal household furiture....... ‘ 
Mattresses and DedSPringS............:.cceceereeceeeeees 
Wood office furniture. 
Office furniture, except wood... e 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills..............::000004 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes... 


Folding paperboard boxes... ' i b 

Paper and plastic bags. 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7 
Alkalies and chlorine... 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 
Inorganic pigments... 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. ......... 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 
Synthetic fibers............ 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 
Soaps and detergents... 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 
Cosmetics and other toiletries 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 
Paints and allied products...... 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 
Industrial organic chemicals, N.€.C. ..........:10008 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 
Nitrogenous fertilizers 2873 65.4) 101.1 100.7 
Phosphatic fertilizers... Fa 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 
Fertilizers, mixing Only...................cescssseseeeeseees 2875 rf 90.5 97.8; 100.8 
Agriculturai chemicals, n.e.c. .. 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 
Petroleum refining... a 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 
Tires and inner tubes............. a 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting... bf 3052 78.4) 104.9} 100.1 
Miscellaneous plastics products, .€.C. ..........0 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 
Footwear, except rubber... 314 90.7 98.8 100.3 
Glass containers | ~ 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 
RSOMMOR Ey MVONAUNG 25 bo. cnsbrkctanaennncseceecrecerencncrssee 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 
Clay construction products.. 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94,2 
Clay refractories....... 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9 
Concrete products 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5 
Ready-mixed concrete 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 
Steel... 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 
Gray and ductile iron foundries 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 
Steel foundries................+. 3324,25 105.8} 102.4 99.5 
Primary copper... ie 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 
Primary aluminum..... Py 3334 100.7 97.6 
Copper rolling and drawing 84.7 86.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
industry [se [ers [oe [as [os [rns [ron [roo [ron [soe [soo [eos [ams 

Aluminum rolling and drawing...........2::ss0eseeee 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 
Metal cans... “ 3411 59.2} 101.1 99.2 95.9} 106.9} 108.1] 117.5 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. .... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 100.5 101.0 95.0 
Heating equipment, except electric. “| 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2} 113.7] 105.0) 114.0 
Fabricated structural metal......... “ 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0 100.4 97.6 101.2 
Hi Metal doors, sash, and trim.. 3 3442 90.5) 101.4) 104.8} 102.0) 104.6) 105.8) 103.1 
Fabricated plate work............. ms 3443 = 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 
vii Automotive stampings......... 3465 74.9} 100.5 94.5 95.7; 102.8} 101.8 96.1 
wn Metal stampings, n.e.c. ....... ethical 3469 96.8] 94.3] 88.6} 93.9] 98.0) 95.3) 90.4 
Valves and pipe fittingS.............:sssseeeeeseseeereeeees 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9} 101.4) 104.2} 102.1 
Fabricated pipe and fittings.. 3498 140.8] 130.0} 120.0} 121.4 99.6] 102.3) 107.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5} 106.3) 113.2) 108.4 
Farm machinery and equipment.. 3523 108.6) 112.7) 101.6 95.7} 112.8) 124.0} 131.8 
Lawn and garden equipment. 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 
Construction machinery.... 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6} 110.2} 109.6 
Mining machinery............ 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1] 102.0) 107.0 98.4 
Oil and gas field machinery.. 3533 156.9} 126.0} 115.2} 105.9) 123.1 116.1 113.9 
Metal cutting machine tools..............::eseseereeeeee 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 
Metal forming machine tools.... 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7 113.1 107.9 97.7 
Machine tool accessories..... 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5) 104.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment.. FE 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7} 105.7] 101.3] 103.4 
Ball and roller DearingS...........:::0esessseeseereeeeneee 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1 102.9 99.0 93.1 
Air and gas compressors.. : 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0} 103.7} 105.3) 107.8 
Refrigeration and heating equipment. a 3585 100.3} 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0} 109.0; 106.3 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves............... 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7} 109.9} 119.4) 114.1 
Transformers, except oe ae 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3} 102.8} 104.3} 107.3 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus. ne 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9) 109.1 106.5} 106.5 
Motors and Generators. ........cssccscscessseseneeeeeeeeseesey 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8} 102.8} 103.6) 100.9 
Household cooking equipment..................s00000+ | 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3) 104.6) 116.1 96.8 99.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers. 25 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1} 101.2; 103.3) 105.2) 107.3 
Household laundry equipment. 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4) 106.1 98.7} 104.0 
Household appliances, n.e.c. . 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes.. 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0 
Lighting fixtures and equipment........ «| 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7; 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 
Household audio and video equipment. 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3} 106.9} 106.2} 120.5) 124.1 
MUI (M | Motor vehicles and equipment ore 371 68.7 91.41 95.3 95.1 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 
PABA: castioneieess au dauevos eapnapaxse semen ys ov aersiseees aces areas 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5} 105.8} 107.5] 112.9 
WH) | Instruments to measure electricity..... 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4; 106.1 105.2} 106.2 
Photographic equipment and supplies 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6] 113.0} 107.8 
Railroad transportation..........:cececescccseeeeesereeaeseed 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2} 108.4; 114.6) 118.5 
Bus carriers, class 1..... --| 411,13,14 pts. 116.8 100.1 96.1 95.6 107.9 104.6 - 
Trucking, except local 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8 105.2 109.4 - 
U.S. Postal service. Bi 43 88.6 98.1 98.4} 100.0 99.9 99.7| 104.0 
Air transportation... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 
Petroleum pipelines... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9; 102.0) 104.8) 103.2} 102.5 
Telephone communications 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0} 106.2; 111.6) 113.3 
Electric utilities... 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9} 107.7} 110.1 
Gas utilities ie 492,3 pt 145.5] 114.14] 111.9] 102.1] 105.5} 103.5 94.8 
Scrap and waste materials..............ccccsesesseseeeeee 5093 - 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 
Hardware stores 525 83.3 96.6 95.6} 101.6} 108.6) 115.2} 110.4 
Department stores.. * 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 
Variety stores..... oc 533 448.9] 141.9] 129.2] 106.7) 101.9] 124.5] 151.3 
Grocery stores. ma 541 109.1 107.9} 105.7} 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 
Retail bakeries....... or 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 
New and used car dealers... 551 85.1 99.5 99.8} 101.6] 103.5} 102.5) 106.1 
Auto and home supply stores.. 553 71.1 90.4 94.5 94.3} 103.2; 101.5) 102.8 
Gasoline service stations 554 59.5 87.0 93.5} 101.8} 103.0) 105.1 102.6 
Men's and boys' clothing stores.. 561 77.6 93.7 98.3} 100.7} 106.0} 109.3) 112.8 
Women's clothing stores 562 58.9 98.0 99.8} 107.0 97.5 99.1 100.8 
Family clothing stores 565 76.2} 106.2} 103.1] 103.3) 102.4; 105.5} 104.9 
Shoe stores 566 81.3 90.6 97.6] 105.5} 102.7) 107.2} 106.2 
Fumiture and homefurnishings stores 571 83.9 97.9 94.8} 101.2 98.9} 101.3} 102.2 
Household appliance stores.............cssseceesseeeree 572 59.8 87.2 94.9) 106.5 98.5} 103.5} 102.8 
Radio, television, and computer stores...............4 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3} 115.7} 120.9 
Eating and drinking places 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3; 102.8} 102.2} 104.0 
Drug stores and proprietary stores.... 591 92.2} 106.4) 102.5} 101.6) 101.9} 102.5} 103.6 
ERGOT, SEOTOS. ssn setarercescsxeontettecnercnens@tran«osnkben 592 95.0 93.6] 101.9 93.8 98.2} 101.1) 105.2 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores.. 594 - 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4; 101.7} 101.5 
Commercial banks 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2; 102.9) 101.3) 104.6 
Hotels and motels 701 102.4] 101.6] 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 721 110.8; 107.5} 103.3} 100.8 97.2| 100.5} 101.0 
Beauty shops 4 723 85.9 98.5 96.1 96.9 95.1 99.6 96.8 
Automotive repair SOPS..........:ssesceseeeeeeseeseeseres 753 109.4 917 99.4 96.2} 105.7} 108.1 106.9 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Country 
1995 1996 | i 


France. 
Germany.. 


United Kingdom 


Annual average 


9.8 
8.3 


! Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 


1995 1996 
tT IV I i} il IV 
b= Neubep | [Ah Palen Sa 
5.6 57 5.6 5.6 54 5.3 5.3 
9.5 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.6 97 9.9 
8.4 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.6 
3.2 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.3 
11.6 11.5 11.7 12.2 12.5 12.7 2 
6.5 6.6 6.7 7.0 7A 7.2 = 
12.1 11.9 11.9 12.0 12.5 11.9 = 
9.0 8.9 9.3 9.4 97 9.9 10.2 
8.8 8.8 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.0 


ployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 
qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996.) 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of unem- 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 
Civilian labor force 
United States’...... 


Australia... 
Japan.... 


United Kingdom... 


Unemployment rate 
United States’...... 


" Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 

Data" in the notes to this section. NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series for the United 
2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
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44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100} 


Item and country 
Output per hour 


United States... 


Belgium... 
Denmark... 


United Kingdom... 


Output 


United States... 


Total hours 


Netherlands. 
Norway. 
Sweden. 
United Kingdom.. 


Compensation per hour 


United States.. 
Canada... 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States... 


Netherlands. 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom. 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.. 


United Kingdom. 


— Data not available. 


94.3 95.8 96.3 
89.5 95.4 99.4 
96.2 95.6 98.7 
96.1 96.0 97.9 
97.4 99.1 98.7 
94.3 98.2 
89.4 92.8 95.3 
97.3 98.6 99.6 
93.8 96.8 96.2 
93.8 95.0 95.0 
83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4 


99.9} 100.8] 100.4 98.5 
109.4; 110.3] 106.2 98.7 
84.6 90.2 96.3) 101.4 
92.8 98.4 99.6} 100.0 


99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 


96.3} 101.6] 103.5] 101.7 
90.9} 94.0] 99.1] 1028 
94.8] 98.6] 100.4) 99.7 
92.71} 969] 100.1] 100.6 
106.5} 100.5] 100.4] 97.0 
110.2] 111.7] 110.6] 103.5 
102.0] 106.6] 106.4] 100.6 
106.9] 107.3] 104.9] 100.6 
116.5} 117.0] 110.8] 102.5 
99.8] 100.8) 100.9) 102.0 
101.5} 102.3} 104.3] 101.3 
106.6] 104.3] 103.3} 101.3 
104.0] 104.4] 104.5} 103.0 
99.6}  99.7/ 101.0] 101.1 
109.5] 110.2} 108.2] 104.6 
98.7; 99.6] 101.6] 101.0 
114.3] 107.1] 103.7} 100.8 
121.4] 119.0} 116.4] 109.0 
122.7] 122.3] 118.0] 106.6 
84.0] 86.7| 90.9] 95.7 
83.3] 86.4| 91.3] 97.1 
79.2} 842] 907] 95.9 
80.6} 84.8] 89.6] 95.3 
82.5} 87.2) 92.6] 962 
82.8] 87.2] 91.8] 963 
79.31 83.1] 89.0] 95.0 
68.7} 75.5] 84.0/ 93.1 
87.6] 88.4] 90.8] 95.0 
83.3] 87.2) 92.3] 97.5 
72.0} 79.6] 87.8] 95.7 
71.7| 75.4| 83.7] 93.4 
89.8} 92.2) 95.0] 97.7 
88.7| 91.7| 95.2| 100.9 
93.4 94.0) 95.0] 96.5 
88.2} 88.2] 93.7| 96.5 
88.8] 90.7| 96.5] 98.3 
89.3] 89.6) 92.7| 97.5 
86.9] 88.2] 90.6] 93.3 
79.4 84.4) 90.5| 97.7 
93.3] 90.8] 92.1] 95.4 
89.3} 93.0) 95.4] 101.3 
79.2) 84.9| 925] 1007 
92.8} 98.9 
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! 108.1 
101.8} 105.6 
100.5} 101.2 
104.2} 110.1 
106.4 - 
101.8] 110.4 
101.2} 108.5 
104.5} 106.9 
101.9] 109.4 
100.4] 102.2 
106.7} 115.7 
105.4} 109.4 
105.0} 112.3 
104.8] 112.1 

96.0 94.8 
97.1] 101.5 
100.7} 102.8 
96.2} 101.3 
92.0 94.1 
96.6] 101.4 
97.8] 101.4 
102.4] 108.0 
101.3] 115.3 
101.2} 105.5 
101.4) 103.8 
102.9} 106.2 
95.6 93.7 
93.2 92.2 
94.7 - 
94.5 91.8 
90.9 86.8 
92.4 94.8 
95.9 92.7 
102.1] 105.7 
95.0 99.6 
96.0 96.4 
102.4] 105.1 
100.1} 102.4 
104.6} 106.8 
105.0] 108.4 
102.4 = 
103.6} 106.2 
106.0] 110.5 
107.1] 106.4 
104.6] 106.1 
101.5} 104.8 
97.8) 101.8 
105.3) 107.4 
98.8 97.2 
98.3 97.0 
104.1] 105.6 
100.7 98.5 
96.3 97.8 
101.8 96.2 
104.7} 101.8 
102.5 99.5 
102.6 97.0 
101.1] 102.6 
91.7 88.0 
99.9 98.1 
97.2 

85.8 

131.0 

94.7 

92.9 

91.8 

98.1 

76.1 

93.8 

90.4 

66.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
Inciesay anid ayne/ot caee 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 
Lost workday cases... 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 


HOSE WON Sissies cs sey gesccescps ceeseanceer eescsscmnt Meneneuaeussuaseneveasncag 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? ‘ 


Total cases 11.4 1t2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 
Lost workday cases O27) 5.6 5.7 5.6 SV f 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 
} Lost workdays. 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3) 126.9 - - 

Mf Mining walle 
Hn ail Total cases .... FEES CEO TEPER CEP ere Cen e 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 “7.31 ~ 68 6.3 
Lost workday case: 4.8 41 4.9 Sad 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 
Lost workdays 145.3 125.9 144.0} 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6) 204.7 - - 

Construction 
TORal CASES nares cose ces ccsccinseseiaes enecpeeseaseh aa tacnetowanyhceceanen cence 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 
Lost workday cases... 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.5. 
Lost workdays. 128.9 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9) 148.1 161.9 - - 
General building contractors: 

Total cases 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 


Lost workday case: 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 §.1 oh! 

Lost workdays........... 120.4) 122.7) 134.0) 132.2) 137.3) 137.6] 132.0) 142.7 - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 

Total cases 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 

Lost workday cases... 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 §.1 5.0 

MOSt WOM GAYS Sater cnc secstectocassctecetecnetessunneszansreccsnnetetipecetuemsead 127.3] 132.9] 139.1] 162.3] 147.1] 144.6] 160.1] 165.8 - - 
Special trades contractors: 

TORT GAS OS 2 ecacs sce sencdsnnts econ cae sewers ee acetone unre ee seraae ea 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 


Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays. 133.3 140.4] 135.7) 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - = 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 
Lost workday cases.. 46 47 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 55 
LOStWOIKGEYS sascr econo acmecancntnnine nt ohvesnsa:oUtcntnaaseerterar ene artes 80.2 85.2 95.5} 107.4) 113.0} 120.7) 121.5) 124.6 - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays... 82.0 87.1 96.8; 111.1) 116.5) 123.3] 122.9) 126.7 - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
WM Total cases 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS..............0+5 171.4] 177.2) 176.5|} 189.1 177.5] 172.5) 172.0} 165.8 - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 

Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 

Lost workday cases... 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 

EQBT WOT SEs sees cops tanctsan cad abercanaszancie snsnuntcucaei te iam eer 100.4 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - = 128.4 - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 


VGA CASES Si. iecucatae cassis toch ce Nach eae cee 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 
Lost workday cases. 3 


Lost workdays........... 127.8; 126.0) 135.8) 141.0) 149.8) 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 


Lost workday cases. 57 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 71 7.3 7.2 

Lost workdays........... 113.8] 125.5} 145.8) 161.3) 168.3) 180.2) 169.1] 175.5 - = 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 

Lost workday cases... 6.9 6.8 ta 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 

WOSE WOK 98 aoa s os cats vast eter ear cadsst -eseavonpavaedonestreed deetasece vested 110.1] 115.5} 121.9] 138.8] 147.6] 155.7] 146.6) 144.0 - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 

4.2 4.2 44 47 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 

Lost workdays........... 69.3 72.0 2 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 

Lost workday cases.. ae 2.7 ray 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 

LOStiWorkidays: fice... scganct teenzesocselectesectsnoonspsteeeen sss tenetee ence anas 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - 
Transportation equipment: 

TOMBE CASS a iiieci ass sect capa oops vee ce ccnstnctsvaeneessuaeecseaeracceee 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 en 2.7 me 25 27 

Lost workdays. 37.9 42.2 43.9 $1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total cases 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 a 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 

Lost workday cases.. ve 4.2 4.3 46 5.1 5:1 5.1 5.1 5.0 46 45 

EBISS WONKILEYS sos coc ccs ects ancexaerdoncsteee ce pct coe keer 73.2 70.9} 81.5 91.0 97.6} 113.1} 104.0} 108.2 - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 


Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays........... 

Tobacco products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
OO TC a oe eR 

Textile mill: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays........... 

Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays........... 

Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS........-+2-200++ 

Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... ef 

Chemicals and allied products: 
OU | CGSOS inert caneexcusaeit-a cover santrenenneswecseeancrosc nes 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdaysS............. 

Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics pri 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... ets 
MO LPI S bet ox oon op deste nsxss iaseus rt eaUAN gs Ribs ncdnoaievebsenasoosee 

Leather and leather Spi i 
Total cases . eae oe ceasiice~ SBE Da sae ds eae denen ane ase 
Lost workday ¢ cases. 

Lost workdays. 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays.......... 


Wholesale and retall trade 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workday cases.. 

Lost workdays. 

Retail trade: 
Total cases ... 

Losi workday cases.. 

Lost workdays... 


Finance, patton. and real estate 
Total cases ... Re Ee tee badaUscuctaaeinelesavek grater esaranae 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases.. sem 
PE ION ee ooo an esate tise coe foe seee sabe ncssdbsexaceasnusiaconareornivesenee 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal 
injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. 
To better address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS lg 
the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 

$ The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, 
where: 


1987 | 1988 | 1989] 1990 | 1901 | 1992 | 1989 *| 1994 *| 1995 ¢ 


10.7 10.5 9.9 
5.0 5.1 4.9 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 fulltime equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 
50 weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number 
of days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar 
work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 4 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® k 
1988 | 1989 ' 1992 | 1993 *| 1994 *| 1995 * j 


Industry and type of case” 


1986 | 1987 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 9.6 10.0 11.1 9.9 
Lost workday cases. 44 4.6 5.1 5.4 i i : 4.9 
Lost workdays 77.6 82.3 93.5] 101.7} 107.8} 116.9] 119.7) 121.8 - - - , 


Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 16.5 WT 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 7.1 16.3 
Lost workday cases. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 
Lost workdays 138.0! 137.8) 153.7) 169.7} 174.7} 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 TT 6.4 6,0 5.8 5.3 5.6 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 
Textile mill: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 


LOBE WOOK Saeco oa esos ov cts tbat oesuemovanbannaceetoencatenaics dan 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - ~ - | 
Apparel and other textile products: 
JR OU CASES ett ee onset ct tee oadanccnap=ttrversanseeestadesscsienueteleaetsdn | 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 | 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............ cae | 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. wae 
ROSE WOIKCAY Sai crcadscotepeversnnstanticannsatentesaiecessbssaeashecbase i sevcnctce se 
Printing and publishing: 
TVOtal CASES fcckivescescestussavcssossaesorecdreseseccoassusaarascnedsdeusesnens 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 


p 
N 
> 
N 
oa 
@ 
oO 
oOo 
on 
@ 

beealal 
oO 
a 
oO 
a 
Oo 
» 
o 
a 
a 
> 
ho 


& 
Lost Wokdaysc...cc05 fea the k cee eeee e 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - 

Petroleum and coal products: 
MORAN CASES cops can chp sockcacoscustigetcenshneucepeeetes unas PapperN WE seD 5.1 Te 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 47 48 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS..............- 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... a aenees 
UGSE WONKA YS incu acstent> Lenninnentaqcversnshiseediese-vncstexacparessdeveteansecy 


107.4 118.2); 130.8) 142.9] 147.2; 151.3} 150.9} 153.3 - - - 

Leather and leather products: 
WOR CASES 4 pacers secrecactcboee vos vosventenecs cacoscpeeseavones seetmeuncseden 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 1251 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases.... 4.6 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 
Lost workdays. 88.3 83.4) 114.5} 128.2} 130.4; 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - 

Transportation and public utilities | 

TORI CASO Fo sae ccc cs nage tart ven = sap op aa Piae nnn =opemoe es nc syavecPeea sneer 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 i 

Lost workday cases... 5.0 48 49 5.1 53 5.5 §.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 52 

Lost workdaysS............ 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - = 

Wholesale and retail trade / 

TORI PEB OS i oot Sar an Seta rancasds eiew a cap cx dobetesadeconsmaeains- cence 7.4 TE Ti 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 + 

Lost workday cases... 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 oh) 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 

Lost workdays 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - 

Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.6 TF 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 77 7.5 

Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 Sf 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 i 

Lost workdayS.........2.....+ 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - P 

Retail trade: ) 

TOtAN CAS OS ieatecet vs csint en cesee aes ors ns nap hoti un anunsadan tac sann.pdeetinaseusead Pies 7.8 7.8 7.9 841 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 

Lost workday cases 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 ‘ 

Lost workdayS.............. 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - : 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

TOR CERO iis canna ee tateasnsn ct dontns nnnresk sac inaseatepcaraee cect 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 

Lost workday cases. V1 1.0 

Lost workdays - - 

Total cases 6.5 6.4 

Lost workday cases. 2.8 2.8 5 


Lost workdayS.........0.++ 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, } 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 50 weeks per year). ' 


3 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. H 


injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number 
To better address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented of days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar 


the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. work disabilities. 

® The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, — Data not available. 
where: 
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46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-95 


Fatalities 


Event or exposure’ 


——— SY 


Boe. Peereneres - Pee 


Transportation incidents. 
Highway 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 
Moving in same direction... 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 
Moving in intersection.. 
Vehicle struck inigaed object or equipment.. 
Noncollision.. av 
Jackknifed 0 or r overtumed—no ‘collision. 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises). 
Overturned...........sseeee 
PUIGT OME ccc scisccor sennivoane 
Worker struck by a vehicle 
Water vehicle. 
Railway... 


Assaults and violent acts... 
Homicides............0. 
Shooting. 
Stabbing.... 
Other, including epithe 
Self-inflicted injury... 


Contact with objects and ea 
Struck by object... meee 
Struck by falling object 
Struck by flying object....... 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 


Fall to lower level... 
Fall from ladder... 
Fall from roof... 
Fall from scaffold.. 

Fall on same level.. 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 
Contact with electric CUITENK.......eeeeeeereee 
Contact with overhead powerlines 
Contact with temperature extremes.... 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 
_| Inhalation of substances... 
~ Oxygen deficiency......... 
Drowning, submersion 


Fires and OxploSions ............00.0++-eceescessssessssesseessnensescnsvseesseeseoed 


Other events or EXPOSUFES?..........c.cscssssssecesssscsssersseseseesseesesarssesseel 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 


Classification Structures. 
? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories 


1992 1993 1994 | 1995 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 

6,217 6,331 6,632 6,210 100 
2,484 2,501 2,762 2,560 4 
1,158 1,243 1,343 1,329 21 
578 657 654 634 10 
78 99 120 125 2 
201 244 230 244 4 
107 123 144 97 2 
192 190 255 268 4 
301 336 373 350 6 
213 237 274 260 4 
436 392 409 388 6 
208 212 226 210 3 
353 282 426 278 4 
346 365 391 385 6 
109 120 94 84 1 
66 86 81 82 1 
1,281 1,329 1,321 1,262 20 
1,044 1,074 1,080 1,024 16 
852 884 934 754 12 
90 95 60 67 1 
102 95 86 203 3 
205 222 214 215 3 
1,004 1,045 1,017 915 15 
557 566 590 546 9 
361 346 372 340 5 
7 82 68 63 1 
316 309 280 255 4 
159 151 147 131 2 
110 138 132 99 2 
600 618 665 643 10 
507 533 580 573 9 
78 76 86 97 2 
108 120 129 142 2 
66 7 89 82 1 
62 49 63 50 1 
605 592 641 598 10 
334 325 348 347 6 
140 115 132 139 2 
33 38 50 55 1 
127 115 133 101 2 
83 68 84 62 1 
111 111 109 94 2 
78 89 89 74 1 
167 204 202 208 3 
76 43 24 24 - 


not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or 
data that are not available or that do not meet publication 
criteria. 
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-* 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date - covered number 

Employment situation June 6° May July 3 June August 1 July 1; 4-20 4 
Productivity and costs: 

Nonfarm business and manufacturing August 12 2 quarter 2;38-41 

Nonfinancial corporations June 18 1s'quarter 2; 38-41 
Producer Price Indexes June 13 May July 114 June August 13 July 2; 30-32 
Consumer Price Indexes June 17 May July 16 June August 14 July 2; 27-29 
Real earnings June 17 May July 16 June August14 —_ July 13-16 
U.S. Import and Export Price Indexes June 19 May July 18 June August19 —_ July 33-37 


Employment Cost Indexes July 30 2"¢ quarter 1-3; 21-24 


